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population (handicapping condition), setting, and descriptor N M 
categories or types of actions or products- — materials, model, 
programs, interaction of leisure with education, policy^fssues , 
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/literature search process (screening, assessing external, and iirl 
validity) are presented in a section that also includes summaries 
studies on, leisure skill assessment, leisure skill acquisition 
community programming, leisure counseling, spcial skill development 
through leisure participation, and school-based leisure education* A 
state! of the /art paper follows with information x>n research and 
training projects promoting le i sure A education for handicapped" 
stiidejnts. Results of a Delphi Survey of. professionals are reported 
regarding critical, issues or gaps in the literature that were 
considered pertinent to facilitators of leisure education and 
recreation programs for handicapped persons. A final section presents 
recommendations for future research in recreation and leisure 
education for special populations. (CL) 
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PURPOSE AND RATIONALE V 



A -growing body of ^policy relevant research on "recreation ^nd leisure 
education for the handicapped has emerged in theMiast quarter century. 
This body of research has not been- evaluated comprehensively with re- 
spect to technical quality, utility for policy-makers,; and potential for- > 
codification and Wider diffusion* This body of research is ^difficult to 
locate, evaluate and use in decision-making. Systematic and rigorous * x 
evaluations ofv this literature and experience are required to- aid in the 
planning and definition of research programs concerned with handicapped 
children and youth and to provide a synthesized base of Evaluated infor- 
mation ffer potential use by agencies at all levels of government and 
tlfe private sector. .« . , 

The 'specific purposes of this research project were to identify, re- 
trieve, organize, evaluate and disseminate (1) pplicy^relevant research 
primarily on recreation and -leisure educatiort for handicapped children 
and youth and (2) research from the- larger body of studies on handi- 
capped children and youth which can be applied analogbusly to decisions 
affecting policy effectiveness, efficiency - and equity.-^. 

• % 1 : ■ -\ 

The information provided in this report will" be useful to^ therapeutic 
recreation pradtitioners, leisure educators, school administrators, regular 
and special classroom teachers and significant others who work with, 
handicapped children and youth. Students preparing for^areers in serv- 
ing the handicapped should also find -these results useful. l,astly, gov- 
ernment officials at the Offifte of ^Special Edufcation will be better pre- 
pared to judge the importance of unsolicited proposals) and the formula- 
tion of more professionally relevant and necessary^pequests for proposals. 

This investigation identified those poliey^xstf^ currently and w 
potentially available to decision-makers. In this context, these' 1 specific 
issues were addressed: . ■■ «. 

Principles and criteria for evaluating the internal Ivalidity, 
strengths and weaknesses, and internal consistency) of individual 
studies. 

Principles and criteria for evaluating the external validity and 
consistency of results of different studies bearings on the same 
subject. r • 

Principles and criteria for judging the policy relevance of 
particular studies, and of sets of related research bearing on 
given policy, instruments. ^ - . ' * . ■: 



m 



This project focysed on an assessment of the research literature per- . 
taining to a number of significant areas for which personnel m recrea- 
tion and leisure education for the handicapped are responsible. It 
assessed the actual and potential usefulness of research findings for 
application to practical situations by separating unproven theory, opinion, 
and rhetoric from valid findings of research. 



Due toplimitations of time and money, it was not, possible to explore, 
indepth all policy areas for which persons require supporting 'research 
findings upon which to base their decisions- For- these reasons, re- t 
trieval and evaluation efforts concentrated principally on Those areas, 
most directly bearing on the inter* of PL 94-142, The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act of 197?. Specifically, the rules and 
regulations for PL 94-142 state that recreation includes:. .* 

1. assessment of leisure* function 

2. therapeutic- recre^top services 

3. recreation programs iri schools and community agencies 
' 4. leisure Education v . 

The. final organization and analysis/synthesis jof- the research vtfas "die- > 
tated somewhat by the nature' and scope of available research bearing 
on £hat subject: In any event, attention was given to .the following 
'categories: ' V . - ' ^ i 

• available ^materials * '\ 

• model programs >' ' x i ■ . 
- • interaction of leisure* with education, 

. • policy issues s * 

interagency coordination 

• funding assistance 

1 In the final analysis, a form of facet analysis \yas employed to specify 
the v boundaries and structure of research problems within the sphere ^of 
Investigation. 

Facets are categories. For the mo'del that was employed by this pro-* 

ject, they' were specified as: ■ * 

' ° if 

1. the actor$ or population (handicapping conditions); 



2. the setting or form of activity *or service -(taken from the 
four components described in PL^ 94-142 as beings part of 
Recreation— assessfnent of leisure^ function; therapeutic xecj 
, reation services; recreation programs in schools and " J 
* rxity agencies; leisure "educatipn); 
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3: the descriptor categories 'or types of actions or products 
, (materials, modeP programs, interaction of leisure with edSca- 
. " " : tion, 'policy issues, yfteragency cooperation, and funding assis- 
'* . ; . " J ' ' ,tance). 1 : 

Figure 1 illustrates the general framework of facet analysis that Was 
:,^TQployed in this investigation. " > »' . 4 

; ,>tiis project concentrated heavily upon an anajflpi yeOurtflpn sources 

* liner than upon prinfary research. For thgjHtt part, the literature ' 
screening was delineated to 'research, lormlffMpiesJgid documented, 
authoritative .writings; statements of philosophy or^poiemics were gen- 
erally excluded. However, certain exceptions were made,.. e.g., if a 
particular work in jthe literature was> frequently cited or used as the 

" .V r < . A . ' • 4 ' f\ * 



?iUUK£ J: Facet Analysis/Synthesis of Research 
■h Recreation and Leisurd Education. 

• . . . ■ • • • 
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Mode! Programs 



. Interaction of'Leisure with Education 
; r K Policy Issues 

Interagency Cooperation 
, Funding Assistance > 



4 Mental Retardation 



Hearing Impairment 



Visual Handicap 



Oflljopedic Impairment 



Emotional Disturbance 
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basis for action or decision-making. In these instances, such documents 
were included with appropriate comments provided. 



Ratidnale " • T ' f s 

It has only been within the last tjtfenty-ffte years that many opportuni- 
ties have existed for' handicapped persons to engage in recreation 'and 
leisure activities. Individuals who were able to find opportunities were 
generally those wlt6«^d the capacity to generate' opportunities for 
themselves and to overcome the many bakers and obstacles P^ed 
before them. Yet s as early as 1918 the Commission ort the Reorganiza 
•tion of Secondary School Education (National Education Association) 
ilsued the Cnr dfnal Principles pf Secondary Education , ..which included , 
"education for- the worthy use of leisure" as an objective of the school- 
" in K process. In 1946, a report prepared, for the national Education 
Association and pntitled. Policies for. Education in Americ an Democracy, 
re-examined and reaffirmed the cardinal, principles,' especially the use 
of leisure time. Despite these emphases on the subjects of recreation ^ 
and leisure, it was not until/the early 1960's that the federal govern- 
ment began to recognize the value of these aspects in the lives of 
handicapped persons. The firgt federal a'gency to recognize the need 
for education for the. handicapped was the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. In the early ll960's, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
identified recreation and leisure for handicapped P^sons as_a^ specific 
target for training funds, -In 1967, the provision entitled Research 
and Training in Physical Education and Racreat||n for Mentally Re- 
tarded and Other Hangkap^d Children" was included in Title \ 'of 
Public Law 90-17iiPr section became the single largest funding 
source specif ically^WedHo physical education and recreation for 
Sy P ^hild?«Snd -youth. This overall statute was again amended 
in 1975 in the form of Public Law 94-142. • 

The lan-uage of Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped 
ChildreiVsAct of 1975 commits the Federal government to the support 
of recreation and.leisure education for all handicapped children, ages 
?hree Xugh twe'nty-or*. Special Education has been defined in the 
legislation as: ../-•". *' 
• ** 

specially designed instruction, at no cost to parents 
or guardians, to meet the unique needs of the handicapped 
including classroom instruction, instruction in physical edu- 
cation, home instruction, and instruction in hospitals and 
institutions. • ■ v •• * ■ , - 

> -. , • V 

The Act further defines related services' as: .. * \ 

• « - 

transportation, and such developmental, corrective, 
and otl- or supportive services (including occupational 
therapy, recreation, medical,, and counseling services)-. . . 

The Congress has made its intent- clear-physical education, recreation; 
(which is defined to include leisure) and related activities are to be 



integral pafrts of educational programs for handicapped children regard- 
less ef lire type* or severity of the condition., . ° j 

Further, Public Law 88-29 approved by Congress in 1963 affirrped 
policy th$t all Americans should bfe assured o>f adequate outdoor recre- 
ations resources. There has been no question that the words, "alb V 
Americans," referred to handicapped perspns "and their fights to outdoc 
recreation opportunities. 4 Further, litigation over the past ten years 
has. included recreation and leisure services as part of the "right to 
treatment" decisions: Needless to say, Hherq, is a new and developing 
interest in the field of leisure a^d» recreation for the handicapped- 
Though less ,than twenty-five J^rs old, legislation has mandated, and 
practitioners have* begun to profile services for the handicapped popula- 
tion after receiving specialized pre-soryice and' inservice training. As a 
result, there has been an influx of research on the impact of. particular 
recreational and leisun* activities on the handicappecr .children and adult 
population. The ^{fich tff Special Education has funded research for 
the development of curriculum models, assessment techniques, educa- 
tional approaches that are new and ^innovative in -these fields. • * . 

In order to;" make changes in the lives pf handicapped individuals in 
accordance with their, lefcure needs, purposeful intervention must^occur. 
The consequences of change, the impact upon an Individual, gT°up> 
situation, institution, concept, or process— can be negative, neutral, or 
positive. Professionals and. practitioners in the field have used/ many \ 
approaches in undertalang "planned intervention to- achieve change. 
However, it is sa£e to^ssume that the better the diagnosis of the 
situation, identification jpf the type and. extent of tbe change- sought, 
*and development of '^appropriate strategies'; the better the outcome. ^ 

One of the ways to approach useful- intervention is through research. 
Special educators, therapeutic^ recreatons, and researchers have played 
a substantial role ih improving the leisure lifestyle of handicapped ^ 
populations by adequately defining problems, formulating^appropriate' 
hypotheses, conceiving valid and 5 rel&£le -research designsSand applying 
the resultant data to bring about the type of change required for a ■ 
more effective service delivery-s^ste'm. t 

Information Resources and Research Techniques v 

To be of value, research findings must -be applied to programming #nd 
operational settings to initiate changes. Researchers, must be aware of • 
the avenues for dissemipation of results, and practitioners must be 
aware of the systems Which -include 'the type 'of research, information 
they require in their operations. Many information systems now exist 
which can b'e utilized toy : both researchers and practitioners. 

Research techniques should also be- 'Shared and refined to insure the 
validity and reliability of instruments. ' ' „ ^ < 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The overall goal of 'this research integration report wa& to provide the 
'fie^ with an accurate assessment of Uje current state-of-the-art of 
*reSetirch on the important components of recreation and leisure educa- 
tion for the handicapped. Secondly, it was a goal to identify gaps in 
ttTe research in the* t field and frovide recommendations for- closing those 
gaps through greeted empirical investigation which will expand^the 
body of knowledge anUi wibsequently improve service delivery to handi- 
capped -children t and youth. ^ c 

'• * • \ . . - 

The specific objectives of the report are as follows: 

. 1.0 To conduct a systematic search and review of tHe research * 
literature in the"- fields of recreation and leisure education. 

, 2.0 To -classify/codify the above research, by generic topics of 
\ concern. 



3.0 To conduct a detailed analysis/synthesis of the above body of 
literature to determine internal and External validity of studies. 



4.0 To -prepare a draft state-of-the-art paper. 
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5.0 To converfe a panel to review th4 state-of-the-art and identify' 
critical gaps/issues-in the literature." 

3-0 To conduct pelphi-surveys of professionals and practitioners in 
the field to formulate rating/ranking, of research issues/needs. 

7.0 To convene a "writer^orkshopV of select experts to review 
Delphi results and generate recommendations' for future re- 
search. . " ' . 
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PART II 



► * 

Literature Search of Empirically Based Research, 
In Recreation and Leisure Education for Special Populations 
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. . PROCEDURES/METHODS 

; * .'. • v " ' ; 

Below* is a reiteration of the ^principal objectives of this research inte- 
gration report anfj'a narratiye'of the major t procedures that were ' 
undertaken, - * 



Conduct ^ Search and R^aew of the Literature 

In the Fields of Leisure and Recreation * "* s 

Based' upon the {rvodel discussed earlier, project staff conducted a search 
*of the empirically based research in the* areas of leisure education and 
recre&tion programs, leisure counseling, educational assessment in the 
areas.- of leisure and recreation, and, interagency coordination. Within 
each, of these -topical areas, project staff looked for evidence of research 
based materials, model programs, and discussion or position papers which 
rela^'tq* policy issues in the targeted areas. ' 

In addition to the search of the literature, a review of the previous 
^and currently funded project* related to recreation and leisure in the 
files* of the Office of Special Education was necessary. The staff at 
the Institute for Career and Leisure Development, in their work over 
Hhe last. five years, has received funding for the development of a* lei- 0 
sare curriculum for t*e handicapped and- also for inservice training in 
the field of leisure education under the title Special Education for Lei- 
sure Fulfillment (Project SELF). Consequently, the staff was familiar 
with much "of the work in' the field of N recreation and leisure which has # 
been conducted and which is currently Under funding. Examples of 
' these include the System's Model, for Developing Leisure Education Pro- 
grams for Handicapped Children and Youth , the task analysis work com-* 
pleted by Berryman, Nesbitt's mo<del program in special therapeutic 
recreation, the Leisure Diagnostic Battery , the document, ^ Career Educa- 
tion in Leisure Occupations developed by the National Recreation and 
Park Association, Wehman and Schleien's Leisure Skills Curriculum f6r 
Develo^mentally -Disabled Persons , and the leisure skills program fqp 
tfie severely handicapped at 4he University of Hawaii. 

at * 

Finally, in completing the search of the literature that is policy rele- 
vant and utilitarian, doctoral dissertations from colleges and universities 
that have graduate programs in the fields^ of therapeutic recreation or 
emphasis' in special, education "on leisure for the handicapped were ac- 
cessed. The State Departments in Special Education or Physical Educa- 
tion* or Physical Education and Recreation also proved benef iqial in pro- 
viding information on model' programs, relevant research, or other 
activities currently happening" in their states. ^ 



.( 
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INITIAL SCREENING PROCESS 



A large number of research works which were uncovered in the search 
process' had little or no policy utility to project focus. Consequently, 
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early elimination of these items facilitated the indepth review of 
pertinent, literature.- The following initial screening procedures were 
,em plowed? to e\i ruinate the research of little value to the study. 

• V , +f -J. ■ *. V 

An index card was ccxmpleted for-each item as it was identified, in-j 
eluding such data as (a) standard bibliographic information (author, title, 
publisher, date,' pages); (b) a notation of the policy category weaAc) a 
one-sentence description of content;, and (d) an initial value judgment 
of- utility based upon "the abstract or .actual document cQntent^Tlittle," 
"some," qp "gceat" utility. For those appropriate -ite^sJHjeSm bibliogj 
raphies (for which no abstract wa^ availably)/ the; valine judgment was 
made on the basis of the. title alone; the studies wer^ then retrieved 
for further screening. y . 

Document^ which, upon the initial review, were deemed to have poten- 
tial policy utility were retrieved and more carefully scrutinized accord- 
ing to points on a "Screening Research Review Form," an instrument 
developed by the project staff (see Form 1). Those studies which. were 
rated as having "some" or "great" policy utility as a result of this pro- 
cedure were set aside for a more intense evaluation for internal and 
external validity. o / , 

POLICY UTILITY DETERMINATION 

As described &bQ>e, a. "Screening Research Review Form" was developed 
and used as the instrument' to determine the policy 'utility of studies re- 
viewed- The criteria basis for' determining the policy utility, developed 
by the project team was: 

1. Was the study 'under review timely ? That is; was it relatively 
^ old with regard to its usefulness or Was .it a reievant study 

now and^r for the immediate future? - 

2. Did the study have sufficient scope to haye generalizability to 
a larger population of education and recreation systems, opera- 
tions and services? Were thq conditions or circumstances sur- 
rounding the study unique in their contribution to the "success" 
or "failure" of -the study so as to prohibit the results from 
occurring in other, agency systems, operations or services * 
(e.g:, political influence, climatic conditions, geographic charac- 

: . teristics, etc.)? 

• * ■ 

3. Did the cost-effectiveness of the results serve as a prohibitive, 
*' \ ' condition to the policy being initiated in a larger population of 

r agencies?* , 4 . 

4. Were the resultant financial implications (for labor, facilities, ^ 
, materials, etc.) reported reasonable enough tq have generaliza- 
" bility to most^systems and operations? 



r 
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5: Did the study have practicality ? That is, was it too esoteric 
t>y the natttre of the group its initiation Would reach, or\lid it 
have,, potential^ for serving a broad base of the population^ * 

6. Was there sufficient meanirlgfulness to the study to warrant it^ 
results 1 being 'put into practice? 

6 



METHODOLOGY FOR ASSESSING INTERNAL VALIDITY 



Six principles or criteria were used -to assess the internal validity of 
.each study reviewed: 

1. Were the findings backed up by data in the study? Was an 
hypothesis stated and properly tested? ? 

f - > 

2. Was the report self-consistent with respect to various assump- 
tions and definitions? 



3. If a sample was used to make general statements, &as the 
sample of adequate size and design? 

& - 

4. If models were used, were the distortions introduced by simpli- 
fications so great as to invalidate .the results for use in prac- 
tice? Were the models used mathematically and theoretically 
sound? Were their inputfe' and outputs understandable and 
relevant to policy makers? 

5. Did the study take into account the practicalities of the real 
world and not "just theory? 

I 

6. How might it impact the effectiveness, efficiency* and equity 
of operations? 

These criteria iappeared in a second form ("Research Review Report") 
devised by the project staff to evaluate studies {see Form 2). A-more 
extensive list of questions was developed, aimed at determining the 
internal validity of a study; most of these were raised in VanDalen and 
Meyer's chapter on evaluation in Understanding Educational Research . 



METHODOLOGY FOR ASSESSING EXTERNAL VALIDITY 



Criteria employed to determine the external validity of a group of stud- 
ies dealing" with a similar policy^&rea included: . » 

1. Were the 1 various studies of a given category q£ study -consis- 
tent in findings? 

2., Were differences explainable by differences in assumption, ap- 
proaches, or errors? • 
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I!>id sets of studies together provide a large enough sample to 
make findings^ more generalizable? , ; v 

What conclusions can be drawn concerning the jmpact on ef- 
fectiveness, efficiency, 'and equity of operations? 



^ 1 ■ A* > 
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PROTOTYPE REVIEW, FORM 
(Prescreefiing) 



Review^n 
Item Title: 
Author: 



Date*: 



Publication Date: 



Item Source/Location: 



Subject Anea: '( ). Assessment oftfeLeisure Function * 

( ) Therapeutic Recreation Services 

( ) Recreation Programs in Scfajpls and Community Agencies 

( ) Leisure Education : t * 0 

-Content Area: {. ) Funding Assistance 

V" ( ) Interagency' Cooperation 

( ) Policy Issues / / - 

,* ( ) Interaction of Leisure - with Education , . 

! (.) Madel Programs '. ' £ . ^ **. 

(t ) Materials 



Item Description: 



Rate this item's effectiveness in meeting the following cmeria, using the scale 
5 (high) to 1 (low) .to, indicate the degree of adherence to each criterion measure. 



High 



Low 



Comments 



1. Relevance- 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


2. Technical quality 


5 


. 4 


3 


2 


k 


3. Clarity 


5 


'4 


3 


2 


1 


4. Comprehensiveness 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5. Usability 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


. 6. Adaptability 


. -5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


7. Feasibility ." * 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 • 


8w Content level 

9. Content validation 


5 

J 


.'4 
4 


3 
3 


2 


1 
1 


10. Empirically b£sed 


*^ 5 


4 


3 . 


2 


1 


Recommendation gfor fnclusion 


in- bibliography: 




*( YES 


( ) 


NO 
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Comments 



FORM 1 /' 
Screening Research Review Form 



Reviewer: 



Subject -Area: 



Date: 



ll." BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



A. . Author(s)_ 

B. Title . 



C. 
D. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 



Publisher (tity and Firm)_ 
Date 



E. Page Numbers 



Form (miroeo, book, journal, article, etc.) 
AvaU&jbility (where Obtained) _ 



Sou^^fextbook, journal, report, etc.*)_ 
Basis^fO^Literature: (Check one)- 

' v <; f ■ 

1 Rgggarcti. 




m 



Practitioner's writing 
Polemics • 
Textbooks * 
Other* 



. 3 _ 

• ^ - J - 

?■ ; > 5 j 

A^ ' v fl'meliness : Study results 
Relevant now 



II. - POLICY-FUTILITY— INITIAL RATING 




(Check one) 



^Relevant for'the immediate future * 
flProbably too old to be useful 
Probably too futuristic to- be useful 

Generalizability : The study is: (Check one) -4 . 

*i • ■ , 

1 Of sufficient; scope to have relevance to other recreation and parft opera- 
t^ons, systems, and services. - 

2 Affected by unique factors and circumstances (political, climatic, £eo-_ 
graphic, etc.? which may prohibit'the results (successful or unsuccessful) 

j from occurring an other agency systems, operations, and services. 
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' C. Financial implications : ffhe financial implications for a municipality adopting 
study results are; (CJjeck one) 

*' 1 « Reasonable enough to suggest generalizability to many municipalities. 
;. s /■ ■ ■ 

2 " Reasonable enough to suggest generalizability to' some municipalities. 

3 Not reasonable enough to suggest generalizabilfty. 
D. " Practicality : The study results: (Check one) \ 

1 o Have potential for serving a broad base of the population. 

2 _Are to esoteric or limited regarding their impact. 



E. . Importance : The study results are: (Check one) 

1 f O.f sufficient importance to warrant consideration and application. 

2 Not of sufficient importance to warrant application. 

F. Are there any unanswered questions or particularly perplexing points that 
would suggest the need for additional reviews b.efore the final decision is 

rtlade regarding the policy utility of this study? Yes No If YES , 

please explain. If possible, suggest additional reviewers: 
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JG.' List policy issues tJftt-the research or writing would help answer: 



H. Overall Rating : (Check one) 

1 ■ ^Great Policy Relevance 

2 Some Policy Relevance 

3 Little or No Policy Relevance 



III. 



Annotated bibliography 4* 



If. the research or writing has /'great 11 or "some 11 . policy relevance, write a brief 
abstract to include: ..W • 

1) stated purpose; 

2) principal questions examined; 

3) principal research method employed; 
• 4) major conclusions; and t 

5) new research issues identified. 

Please restrict to 100 words. \ 
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V, *a » )l policy utility 

Check appropriate blanks and prpvide brief narrative explanation if necessary for 
clarification. i ' , 

Timeliness : The study is , . ' : / .• $ 

a. relevant now V • 

. b. relevant for the immediate future. 
c. too old to be useful. 

B. Relevance : The study is 

a. of sufficient scope to have relevance to,, other recreation and pan< 
operations, systems an<j services. ', 

b. affected, by unique factors and circumstances (political, climatic, geo- 
™~~~ graphic, etc.) which may prohibit the results (successful or dnsucceesful) 

> from occurring in other agency systejps, operations ahd services. ~ 

Explanation (if necessary):" *_ t 



C. jCost and Effectiveness : The cost and effect'"" ^ss of the results 

a. would serve as ,a pro!'ilv»tivc (4ll . t4- .o ^ policy being, initiated in 
other' agencies. % v 

b.~ would^ not be prohibitive. 



Explanation (if necessary):^ 



D. Financial Implications : The financial implications for labor, facilities, -mate- . t 
rials, etc.: • -> * • 

a. are reasonable enough to suggest generalizability to most municipal sys- r 
I terns and operations. ^ 

b. are not reasonable enough to suggest generalizability. 
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' FORM 2 

Research Review Report 



Reviewer: " . ' Date: 



My overall recommendation for the study in question is: (Check one) 

■ Has policy' utility and meets criteria for validity^ 

Has little merit for professional decision-making 



I. BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



A. Title 



B. Author(s) 



% 



Publisher 



D. Date, __j _JL Leng, .._ = 

F. Form of ^vajJ^bility: 

1. Book: / available out of print 

2. Article* iw periodical 

3. Article in edited collection: in print , " .out of print 

4. Government publication (specify source) " : = __ 

; . . — f — -V .! — — : -> — ^— — 

5. Private organization (specify source)^ 



6. University (specify source)_ 



7. Manuscript from author ; <j ■ ' 

8. Prepublication form (specify form and estimated date available 



Explanation (if necessary) ^_ 
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Practicality: The study results^ 

__a. have potential for serving a broad base of the population. 

» b. are tqp esoteric or limited regarding, their impact. ' • 

*~ •' ..»;•'■ " e-i *■ 

Y ' ~ L ' /XlS 
Explanation (if necessary) ; ^ -^ 



Importance : ^The study ^results 

a. warrant, consideration and application.. 

b. do not warrant application. 9 \ 

Explanation (if necessarv)_ ,_n 

_ 2 " _ • 

— T~ • ' - • J'\ r ■ ■ 

; Are there any unanswered questions or particularly perplexing points thpLt 
wpuld suggest the, need for additional reviews before the final decision is made 
regarding the policy utility of .this study? J^Yes ' No If YES , please ex- 
plain. If possible, Suggest additional reviewers. 

v . * • . ■ 



III. DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ' : ^ '/ - 

Subject of Research \ , -. <y , ( 

Author(s) Perspective (if discernible) * * « 

1. Participant observer 3. Third party participant 

2. Third party researcher 4. Third party consultant 

,5. Other (specify) • ' 

Primary disciplinary Orientation of Research 

1. Special Education ' 5. Sociology 

2. Recreation ^ _6. Psychology 1 - • 

3. Leisure Education 1 .„ i 7. Counseling , 

4. Rehabilitation 8^ Organizational Decision-Making 

9. Interdisciplinary (specify if possible) * ■ 
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r. 



* 10. Other (specify ) ■ . . , ^ 

II. * Not readily identifiabl e \ ■ L_ L_ * 



Locus of the Method Researched 



1. Governmental 

* a. GSty^ . * _c. Regional 

J b. bounty ^ d. 'Stater 

e. Federal 



2. Non-governmental (specify)_ 



Time Period Covered by Evidence - , v 

L Less than 1 year ^ \ _n 2 - 1 t0 2 'years 

■ ' i 3. More than* 2 yeafe ** % 



Direct Cost Requirements of Research (if discernable) 
■* ~ 

1. Finalcial $ 2. Manpower. $_ 



Aspecjs of Organizational Behavior Discussed 

1. Problem finding and structuring (defining) ' J 
2. Goals, objectives^nd priority settings '.' 

3. AltQ^native (option) geneVatirig,^mparing and selecting 

4. Program formulation and design ' 
5. Operational management 

6-. Performance measurement 

7. Environment scanning and-'forecasting 

8. ' Budgetary 

; 9. Other "(specify ) : : . : : 

JO. Mix (specify) ! 



IV. JVRITING . , . 

A Brief Description of' Writing (if not strictly research); primarily 

l/ Conceptual— descriptive , 
* 2. Conceptual— analytical/critical 

3. Technical— descriptive .(e.g., of a method) 

4. Technical— analytical/critical* 

5. Empirical— descriptive s ; ^ 
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y 6. Empirical— analytical/critical , 

7. General literature review (specify subject ) ^ 4 

8. Annotated bibliography^ v 

9. Anecdotal/illustrative* ( . 

^ 10. Mix (specify) 



~t — 



4'$. Purposes of Writing , 
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1. Conceptual (i.e., how to think about a njethod) 

2. Procedural, (i.e., fiow^to apply a method) - 

3. Results, (i.e. v results when a method is applied) 

4. Mix (specify) ' 



V. ORGANIZATIONAL "PROBLEM" AND METHOD^ ADOPTED .l 



) A. What basic* decision processes or "methods existed at the time tjie method un- 
der study wa$ ^adopted? . k , . - 



B. What problems," including precipitating events, led to adoption of the methpd? 



What method was adopted to acfdres$ that problem(s)? 



D/ What are the intended (attributed) "coping" characteristics of the method? 



E. What ration-ale or justification was given tor adopting the method? - 
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Uncjqr*w|j£t conditions was the method adopted? - 

1. "External initiative: 

> a>. f ull support^ b* mixed^s.upfJo'rt 

2. < Internal jjirtiative: 
+ a- full support > 



b. mixed 



1 support 



c. opposition, 



c. Opposition 



^ G. For What period was the method adopted? 

^ . Permanent^ ^ A - * 

2. Pertfianent pendigg, negative feedback 



Demonstration/experiment 
4. Temporary but renewable 



-*- 



VI. VALIDITY 



T 



Note: When appropriate for clarification, give, brief narrative explanation. 
A. internal 

1- Can the findings be backed up by data in the study? _ Yes 



V. 



No 



Is-a hypothesis stated? Yes No 

Is the hypothesis tested properly? Yes 



No 



2. Isjthe report self-consistent with Respect to variou^assumptions and defini- 
tions? Yes No f \ , 

3. If a sample is used to make general statements, is the sample of adequate 
size? Yes No Of adequate design? v Yes No 

*> 

4. If models are used, are the distortions, introduced by simplifications so 
great/as to, invalidate the results for use in practice? " Yes No 

Ape the models used mathematically and theoretically .sound? Yes 

Are the inputs and outputs understandable and relevant .to policy makers? 
Yes No - . 



No~ 



: ltud\ 



Does the study take into accout the practicalities of the "real world and 
not just theory? Yes No 



6. Ho,w might the study impact the effectiveness' and, equity of operations? 
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B. 8 Content Validity- (CurricuMr^ ^ . 

V. Did the researcher(s) analyze the^fohteht of the factor, he intended to' ap- 
praise find structure a rfepresantaffve instrument to measure th^ various 
r * aspects of the content? Yes, No 
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2. EHd he examine textbooks, courses^of study, Sand objectives prepared in the 
field to determine content of the instruurient?^ _Yes No. \ 

3. Did he ask qualified experts to rate items as to their importance and de- . . 
' vise a method of, pooling theij' judgments? 4 ? Yes _No v . . 

4. Do the items represent a sample of *the universe of- the content that the 

instrument was designed to measure? _^ es No 

. w - ' " . • 

Predictive Validity - ^ . ; 

1. Does the study have predictive validity? T^iat is, dic^ it accurately predict 



D. Concurrent Validity . „ 

L How do the results of this study correlate with the present condition it- 
was purporting to predict? ^ ' ■ . - 



,E. Construct Validity * , 

1. How well did the study understand the nature o£ the properties being stud- 
ied? i ' " 
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2. To^ what extent is the study consistent with a given theor'y under consider- 
ation? - . 



v> * performance? Yes No . ' ^ * 

1 - . -> : ~ : : : — — ' ' F- 



VII. OVERALL EVALUATION OF RESEARCH 

f 

Note: The following questions' may be answered by a "yes" or a "no." However, 
when additional clarification is required, please use & brief narxaitive ^expla- 
nation. < ■' 

■s \ : ' • , <. ^ 

A. Description and Statement of the Problem ( 

1. Has a thorough analysis been made of all the Jacts and explanations that . 
might possibly be related to the problem? Yes No v • 



2. Are-.the arguments that were used to isolate the pertinent variables, ex- 
planations and relationships logically sound? • Yes . No 
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3. Does the statement of the problem encompass and agpee with all the rele- 
vant facts, explanatory concepts and relationships that the analysis indi- • 
caXed had a beting on, the problem? JYes , No ■*.■•- C 

Scope and Adequacy of the Problem & • • . . 

1. Was the problem sufficiently delimited to permit an exhaustive treatment, 
yet, sufficiently significant" to warrant .investigation? ' J Yes " Ho 



§iM r ^ BE^ Assumptions / ' 

* : ; • • \ • ' ^ ;• 

r. Were the assumptions on which the hypotheses, were predicated made ex- 
plicit for th£**critical inspection of the reefder? Yes No 
^ . * * ' . \ .. 

2. . Was the statement of the assumptions and the explanation of the theotet- 
; ^'ical framework „within which the invesrtigatbr worked presented in a logicfal 
and»j*inAlusive chain of reasoning? - YeS No 

t St^tement^FHypotheses and Deduced Consequences 

g^^: pjg= — - — — _„.... _ ^ 

-^^^^^h^hypo theses in agreement^with all the known facts and compatible 
'^^ : yfi^^SS^% es ^ e ^ theories? %es No - 

' V|^^ e ^^ h yP otheses testable? __Yes No 

"* 5. ^Were '^0 J deduced consequences ' logically implied by the hypotheses? 

eneral Considerations 

^^0ported procedures adequately ^and correctly represent the partic- 
.f^S^grs, conditions, and relationships of the consequences tested? 

> ' : *$it$gt-? m No * 

2.\Did these procedures collecj: the evidence with a minimum of effort? . 

" . , , Yes No ; 1 

■ ■K v . . X 

*„3. Were the assumptions that underlie the use of the data gathering devices 
fulty' met jn this study? > Yes No 

4^ Did the, report describe where and when the data were gathered? Yes 

' * -, ^v ; ' - 

. ^gra the report describe precisely the number and kind of subjects, objects 
and materials used in the" investigation? Yes ^ No 

.5. If a pilot -sfudy in 

explain the , procedures or instruments that were employed. Yes No 

7. Were cfdpfes of ,the oral and written directions and the printed forms and 
questionnaires usee? in the investigation included in the report? Yes 

No.. • 




1% Did the report describe with' precision the population that was involved in 
r£ : Hha study? Yes . Nb « • ■ ■ .* ' 

; Did the sample come from tfiis -population? c ^Yes ^ No 

2. 4 Was the method of drawing the sample clearly "specified? Yes No ^ 

■' , "i f..» 

■ . . ■• ■ * • * 

3. - Did the control and experimental groups come from the same population? 

_Yes " .No v 

4. Werelrandomizatiqn techniques employed to select subjects from this popu- 
% -latipn? Yes , No ' ' / . 

5. Was the sample sufficiently large?' Yes No 

J And drawn in a manner to represent the characteristics of the population* 

' Tes VNo * ; <"'. v , — . 

Analysis of Datjk , : _ - . . t 

1. ' Was the evidence collected to test each deduced consequence of a hypoth- 

esis adequately and logically analyzed? i Yes ~No / 

2. Was the analysis objectively stated Qnd free from mere opinion and per- 
sonal -prejudices? T^es : _*N6 , " •/ . . 4 

Were broad generalizations made without sufficient evidence to support 
them? j <' Yes No N \ ^ - j 

4. ' Did *the Analysis. contain any contradictions? ' Yes _No • * 

Aq^ inconsistencies? % „ Yes"' No 

fc Any * misleading, vague or exaggerated -statements? . , y Yes No 

5. Did the, researcher confuse facts with opinions and inferences? Yes 

f No ■ - ^ . ■ . ■ 

6. Did the researcher omit or ignore evidence that did not agree with his 
hypothesis? Yes \ No ' ■ 

7. Was attention called to unpredrcted relations as well as the hypothesized 
relations in the data? , Yes No 

, f * ' *\ <% 

8. Were Uncontrolled factors that may hav^ affected the results discussed? 

~Yes j No , * \ 

9. '-\Were any weaknesses jn the data, honestly .^admitted .and discussed? Yes 

. No • *;$jt ^ ■ *: 

Summary and Conclusions r\ i - 

— ■ — — ~r — r r r~ — : — : — , ■ ■ » .■ ^ 

l. - W6re the summary and- conclusions concisely and ^pecisely stated? __Yesr 

No ■ ■ . y , * 
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2. .We're the conclusions^ justified by the data gathered? Yes No 

3; Were the conclusions qualified to show.- the limits >withTn which they_ap- 
piied? Yes - No . 

4. Were the conclusions stated in terms that make them Verifiable? Yes 

No ' 

5. Did the researdKr . state specifically what empjricaljjz- verifiable evidence' 
has been provided tq. confirm. or discpnfirm the. hypouiesis? Yes No 

6. p\6 the researcher make a concluding statement in Which he accepted or 
rejected the hypothesis? ' Yes _No - 
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Provide a brief synppsis of the Research in the space below. ' Include, in your sum- 
mary the following: . stated purpose; principal questions examined; principal research 
method employed; major conclusions reached; new research issues identified. 
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This research trends project in recreation aod leisure education for 
special populations was delimited to includjg a review of the current - 
research available in l) six professional journals including: Therapeu- 
tic Recreation Journal , Journal' -of Leisure Research , Leisure Sciences , 
Education arid Training oT the Mentally Retarded , Journal of the As- 
sociation for the Severely Handicapped , and Mental Retardajtion ; 

2) previous and currently funded projects related to recreation and 
leisure education in the files of the Office of Special Education; and 

3) doctoral dissertations from colleges and universities that have grad- - 
uate programs in recreation and leisure services with an emphasis area 
in special populations. 

In reviewing the data based studies in recreation and leisure education 
for' special populations which were conducted over the past ten years, 
six rpcixiejpal content~areas were identified. The six content areas in- 
cluded: l) leisure. skill assessment, 2) leisure skill acquisition, 3) com- 
munity programming, 4) leisure counseling, .5) social skill development * 
through leisure participation, and 6) school-based leisure education. AL- J 
though many papers have been written and published regarding recrea- 
tion and leisure education for special populations during the past dec-, 
ade, only those papers which were data based or provided 'future pro^/ 
gramming directions for the, therapeutic. recreation discipline are y . 
reviewed here. Pertinent literature falling under each primary category 
appears below: ' .>-. \- 

Leisure Skill Assessment . i\ Af * 5 / 

*■ - ' 7" 

Assessment is a critical process in planning and implementing leisure, V ■£ 
skill training programs for handicapped* individuals. Two major forms : * J v 
of assessment influence the -success of' an individual's program. The f. 
first is baseline assessment ', an initial observation of the client's ability 11-^ 
level before actual implementation of a program. A second form of ' \ 
assessment is instructional assessment , an ongoing evaluation of the 
progress which the client is making throughout the program. Both- 
forms of assessment are crudial in a leisure skills program because 
a) without baseline assessment, it will be impossible to determine the 
individual's skill level on the activities or skills which are to be taught, 
and b) without instructional assessment, it may be difficult to verify 
the progress made by clients. Recent special education legislation 
(Public Law 94-142) has also created a heightened* awareness of the 
importance of assessment by mandating that evaluation data must be 
provided in the student's^Individualized Education Plan (II#) and 
periodically updated (Wehman.& Schleien, 1980). \ 





Yu, Jih-Min and Mendell, Ron 1 

"Development and Utility of. a Leisure Behavior Index/ 1 Research Quarterly (51)3, 
October 1980 ^ ■ fe : * ' 

Or V , 

1 r * 

Hypothesis: Paper develops a leisure behavior index (LBI) for ranking respondents' ' 
according?^) the degree of their participation in a given set of leisure activities. 
Investigates relationships between the LBI and each of six socio-economic variables. 

Method: W / 

Sample: Data used in study provided by continuous National Survey undertaken by 
the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 1973. 

Research Design: * Principal coijqKjTTeftf--analysis was used to determine the underly^ 
ing factors of the given set/tSf reported leisure activities. 

General Findings: Results of analysis of variance tests indicated that age, size of 
household, income arrd education were useful in measuring variability in leisure be- 
havior. r t • 



Implications (policy relevancy): 
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Parker, R. .A.; Ellison, C: H.;,Kirby, T.'F.; and Short, M. J. 

"The Comprehensive Evaluation in Recreational* Therapy Scale (CERT): A Tooiifor 
Patient Evaluation, 11 Therapeutic Re&Feation Journal (9)4, 1975. 
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HyjxrtHesis: Comprehensive EvalQation in Recreational Therapy Scale (CERT Scale) 
identifies and defines behaviors relevant to recreational therapy and ^provides, a more 
^objective means of rating clients on these behaviors. It was designed for v use in 
short-term acute care psychiatric settings. 

Method: . v 

Sample: 

Research Design: 

General Findings: The different behaviors on this scale fall into several categories: 



(1) General 



(2) Individual Performance 



(3) Group Performance 



a. 


attendance 


a. 


response to structure 




a. 


memory for activ- 


b. 


appearance 


b. 


decision-making ability 






ities 


c. 


attitude toward 


c. 


judgment ability 




b. 


response to struc- 




recreational 


d. 


ability to form individual 






ture 




therapy 




relationships 




c. 


leadership ability 


d. 


coordination of 


e. 


expression of hostility* 




d.. 


group conversation 




.gait . 


f. 


performance in organized 


* 


e. 


display of sexual 




- \ * • 




activities 






role 






g- 


performance in free ac- 
tivities 




f. 


style of group in- 
teraction 






h. 


attention span 




g- 


handles conflict 






i. * 


frustration level 




h. 


competition in 






j- 


strength/endurance 




i. 


group 

attitude toward 
group decision 



Implications (policy relevancy): 
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Wehman, Paul and Schleien, Stuart. 

"Assessment and Selection of- Leisure Skills for Severely Handicapped Individuals," 
Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, 15, 1980, 50-57. 

J ,- ■< : . g L 

Hypothesis: ( 

Method: * . 

Sample: . ' - \ 

Research Design; % , 

' ■ & 
^General Findings: Purpose was to describe several types of leisure skill competency 

areas which could be assessed in severely handicapped individuals. These included 
proficiency with which objects were engaged, the length of self-initiated action, 
materials preference by Clients, and frequency and direction, of social interactions. 
In the second half of the article, guidelines for selecting leisure skills were pre- 
sented. A variety of areas were identified as critical to the skill Selection pro- 
cess, including leisure skill preference, functioning level and'specific educational 
•needs, physical ^characteristics, age appropriateness of the skill, access to materials 
and events, and participants 1 home environment. 

Implications (policy relevancy): 
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Voeltz, L. and Wuerch, B. ' - . 

"A Comprehensive Approach to Leisure Education and Leisurfe' Counseling for the 
SHP," Therapeutic Recreation Journal, October L981 



Hypothesis: 
Method: 
Sample: * 

Research Design:* * t . 

General* Findings: Paper outlines (descriptive— conceptual a leisure education pro- 
cess -which allows for major input into leisure education programs by both SH learn- 
ers and tfieir caregivers. Procedures to assess leisure activity and materials prefer- 
ences and to select appropriate instructional objectives receive primary emphasis. 

Implications (policy relevancy): § 



% 
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Tinsley, H." E. and Kass, R/chard A. - , • 

"Discriminant Validity of the Leisure Activity Questionnaire and . the Paragraphs 
About Leisure, 11 Educational and Psychological Measurement (40)1^ Spring 1980 

r~ — ■ v * — : — — : — 

Hypothesis! To describe the discriminant validity of the LAQ and of an alternative 
form. 

Method: (a) administered LAQ to 418 students; (b) administered to cross-validation 
sample 6f 209 students; (c) PAL, alternative^form of "LAQ, administered to 215 
students. " 

Sample: Developmental Sample: 418 undergraduate college students. Cross-valida- 
tion sample: 209 students. Second cross-validation sample: 215 students. ° 

Research Design: -Discriminant Function Analysis 

General Findings: It was concluded that the use of the Paragraphs About Leisure 
(PAL) Questionnaire with results reported in terms of factor scores is the most 
valid and parsimonious measurement strategy of those investigated. 

Implication (policy relevancy): ' j 
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Leisure Participation and Skill Acquisition * 
As It Relates to Huma* Growth and Development 

Many have seen a relationship between the types and quality of leisure 
participation and such factors as development of self-image<and/self- 
awareness; positive self-regard; socialization;, physical fitness*; coping 
ability and perception of reality; self-care and maintenance; indepen- 
dence; self-actualization; employability; development of perceptual-motor 
skills; intellectual functioning; and family unit behavior and acceptance 
of handicapping .conditions. Considerable investigation of the interre- 
latedness of these and other variables and assessment of the validity of 
conclusions drawn from research are required before service delivery 
can adequately meet the needs of handicapped persons. 

One of thfe antecedents of adult leisure patterns is the nature and 
quality of play patterns exhibited by infants and children. The handi- 
capped child is often hampered by inadequate opportunity for a variety 
of developmental play experiences. Many ramifications of this experien- 
tial deficiency^ hgye been identified by researchers and educators; if 
more implications were understood, the full impact of play deprivation . 
■Would probably be 'profound. 

Considerable research has been undertaken in the ar^a "of play, and 
..many theories and concepts liave teen proposed about the benefits and 
functions of leisure skill acquisiUorr play behavior. To'isorue, play is 
education, one of the primary means for making contact with people 
and things afad. learning ab^ut one's place in the worfd. Play is also 
seen as a humanizing, agent through which the individual becomes a 
human being and ? learns to live in a social order and in a symbolic 
•cultural world. Play is seen as an activity .understood by the child, as 
an integral part of his/her world, and as his/her method of communica- 
Hion and means of testing and masterUg the external world. Play is 
also considered a child's way to deal with experiences by creating 
model situations and mastering reality by experimentation>and planning. 

In another context, play is viewed as a means of channeling and ex- 
pending surplus energy, a way of practicing instinctual behavior which 
will be necessary in £dult life, and a means to achieve catharsis. Play 
has been utilized as a therapeutic medium to achieve a diagnostic 
understanding of the child, establish a relationship, break through ^de- 
fenses, relieve tension and anxiety, and, importantly, 1 to develop a 
child's interest in play which can be carried over into daily life; 

Most theorists agree that play behavior is part of a developmental se- 
quence and that play, itself, progresses'tTTrough^differerit stages. Some 
theorists also agree that attitudes and interest concerning play, recrea- 
tion, and leisure develop early and when accompanied by appropriate 
skills development, set the foundation for behaviors continned through- 
out life. 

Since play behavior is dependent upon physiological, psychological, and 
intellectual processes, it* is understandable that because of their handi- 
capping condition, children may be deprived of or limited in early play 
experiences which form the basis for later leisure patterns and 
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behaviors. However, limitations imposed by factors other than the , • 
disability can be lessened « by the understanding and intervention of sig- 
nificant persons in the life space of the handicapped child. And, tofr,* 
the child can learn to lessen the interference of the /disability in the 
performance of leisure ^skills. ' . ' 

A significant issue in leisure tfme activity for the handicapped is the 
investigation of many ways' in which leisure behavior patterns are 
acquired or developed and the ways in which family, school, community 
arid helping professions c&n contribute to^the provision of environments 
and experiences to facjjrtate leisure skill acquisition and pl$y for hjandi- 
capped children. ( * 
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Wambold, Clark and Bailey, Roberta 

"Improving the Leisure Time Behavior of SP MR Children Through Toy Play," 
^AESPH Review, 1977 

» ' ' _ S : 

Hypothesis: Describes procedures that were designed to promote the toy play of ' 

SP MR children in an MR setting. * 

Method: Study was part of a classroom curriculum and took place over one aca- 
demic year./ A 30-minute group, toy play was scheduled four of the five school 
days. The fifth day was field trip.. 

Time sampling procedures were used to assess the student's play behavior during a 
30-minute play period. Group and individual interventions tfere established based 
on pretests and probe tests*. Changes %ere made according to student needs, based 
upon data collected. f < 

Sample: 6 children in state institution for SP MR in Madison, Wisconsifl. Children 
attend a full day educational program. 

Research Design: 

General Findings: Indicated phildren's toy behavior~7mproved in several ways: 

a. Qhildren remained in play area for longer period of time on post test . > 

b. played with a wider variety of toys ' ) 

c. play with a single toy sustained over longer period of time 

Implications (policy relevancy): MR children can learn to play independently. 



L : 
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Schleien, Stuart J.; Wehman, Paul; an$ Kiernan, John 

"Caching Leisure Skills to Severely Handicapped Adults: An» Age Appropriate Jjfarts - 
Game;" Journal of Applfed Behavior Analysis, 14, 1981, 513-519. 

Hypothesis: Study demonstrates the acquisition £nd gene^l^ation of dart skills by 
/three severely HH adults. ' * j - 

Method: Program took place in adult community development center: By identify- / 
ing the motoP responses required to play darts, a seven-step task analysis was 
-.generated to -facilitate instru6tion. Applied behavior analysis in systematic instruc- 
tion was utilrzed. ■ * * ■/ 

Sample: 3 multihandicapped acjults 

Research Design: t A combination multiple baseline across subjects. and changing 4 
criterion design; was employed/ - * 0 

St 

General Findings: Results indicated not owly could this supposedly difficult task be 
acquired by several SH individuals, but they could also generalize to other appro- 
priate 'environments. Acquisition of this'skill could help optimize their use of free 
time for leisure pursuits in a variety of settings. . * 

Implications (policy relevancy); - - 



\ 
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Wehman, PauLaad " Rettie, Candy > jjfr 

"Increasing Actions on Play Materi|lf*Dy Severely Retarded Women Through Social-* 
Reinforcement,? Therapeutic Recrpltion Journal (9)4, 1975 ' ~ 

. >•> * 

Hypothesis: Present' research' to increase frequency of actions on a broad range of , 
play* materials which were presented to three severely retarded Women. . J j$ 

Method: ^The* play program occurred daily during the noon hour leisure tirpe period 
of a work activity program. Collateral data, was gathered on frequency of social 
interaction between clients as well. Data was also collected on one woman who 
displayed self-stimulatory behavior. - 

Sample:' 3 SR women (IQ less than 30)— all residents in a ,state facility for MR ^ 

Research Design: Multiple Baseline Design across individuals 

General Findings: Data clearly indicate the functional effects of soeial reinforce- 
ment contengency on play behavior of eat»h participant. 

Modeling and demonstration were best means of communication. 

The general control cS the play situation could be maintained\by one therapist. 

Implications (policy »elevancy); 




Adkins, Joyce and M^tson, Johnny L. 
."Teaching Institutionalized Mentally Retarded Adults Socially Appropriate Leisure- *- 
**mils," Mental Retaliation (18)5, October 1980 .' 

. : - I ■ : 

• • ^ . • 

Hypothesis: (i) to -treat jchronic institutionalized MR, (2) measure generalization 
effects, of training, (3) compare different treatment methods for measuring/training 
• leisure skills for the first time, 

Method: Six severely mentally retarded females were exposed to a number of ex- . 
perimental conditions aimecr at teaching an active leisu^skill (potholder making). 

Sample: 6 chronically institutionalized females— severe range of mental retardation 

■vf Research Dggign: An ABACADE multiple baseline format consisting of baseline, 
instructions, attention specific instructions in the skill; and follow-up was used. 

K General Findings: Specific instructions were the only condition that increase con- 

t structive use of time during leisure periods. 

v *• Tuning generalized to a number of related tasks (drawing, coloring) and was main- 

,«v tafifecf during a six-week follow-up. « 

^Implications (policy relevancy): m - * 
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, Schleien, Sj£uart J.; Ash; Terri; Kiernan, John; t and Wehraan, Paul ' 
"Developing Independent Cooking Skills in a Profoundly Retarded Woman," The Jouf-' 
naUyf the Association for Severely Handicapped, 6, 1981, 23-29. ; 

— : ' ,~ — — — — ^ — : r— — — 

>Hypothejsis: Article outlines the instruction, acquisition and generalization of three 
cooking skills, by a SH woman. \ * ' * ■ rr 

* •■ - 1 ' , 's 

Method: Instruction -took pla^jf-at a community adult developmental center for 15 
minutes per skill, five days a week. Applied behavioral analysis and a series of 
special material and proQedliral adaptations were implemented. / ' 

Sample: & SH woman * # ' , 

Research Design: -A multiple baseline/.design across 3 cooking skills was employed 

■ * 

General Findings: /(I). Within 36, 46 and 23sesfions, boiling an egg, broiling: an 
English muffin and baking a TV .dinner were acquired respectively^ Generalization 
probes were carried out in different environments and across materials. (2) These 
probes exhibited a significant increase of ta£k analysis steps performed indepedently 
and they suggested the acquisition of . functional stove ^uses that could be utilized 
for' a number of other recipe^. ; , 

Implications (policy relevancy): * / . . 



Schleien, Stuart J.; Kiernan, John; and.Wehman, Paul 

"Evaluation of^an Age-Appropriate Leisure Skills Program for Moderately Retarded 

Adults," Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, 16, 1981, 13 T 19. , 

. I ■ . . . ^ . " . , 

hypothesis: Study describes development and implementation of a leisure skills 
program for MR»adUlts in a group home Setting* ' - ' 




Method: Phase 1 of >. the program consisted of initiaf baseline by observatidft— to de- ; 
t^rmine extent of residents' leisure repertoires. Phase II involved a weekly leisure 
counseling session, reinforcement training and as well as introduction to new recre- 
ational materials. Phase III entailed a return to baseline in which leisure counseling 
an3 reinforcement training werje discontinued. Instruction was reinstated in Pha^se 

IV. . \ C ■ 

Sample: Six' residents^ (3 male, 3 female) of a community group home for mentally 
retarded adults. Age range 27-52 years. 

Research Design: Systematic observations were used by nine rotating observers. 
An ABAB reversal design was employed: (1) Baseline, (2) Instruction/Reinforcement, 
(3) Return to baseline only, (4) Instruction/Reinforcement. 

GeneraTT?ind|ngs: Results indicate a high quality > leisure behavior among the group 
home participants when counseling/ reinforcement, and exposure to new materials 
were introduced. A concomitant decrease in inappropriate social behaviors was 
noted as well. .* 

Conclusion. Age-appropriate leisure skills facilitated a decrease in inappropriate 
social s/id stereotypic behaviors. 

Implications (policy relevancy): 



Reid, Qennis H.; Willis, B. S.; Jafrfran, P. H.; and Brown, K. M. 

"Increasing Leisure Activity of Physically Disabled Retarded Persons Through Modify- 
ing Resource Availability," AAESPH Review (3)2, June 1978 

» * : ■ : ; : : ; 

Hypothesis: Effects of Altering the availability of leisure/recreationaL resources on 
e leisure behavior of 10 MH and MR! adults and adolescents were investigated * in 
state retardation center. „ - , , * \ - 

• Method:' Following baseline, a leisure ro<pm was provided for voluntary use of com- 
mon recreational materials and equipment, and during a designated period in early 
evening subsequent reversal^ to baselihe conditibnS and reinstatement of leisure 
room condition^* replicated the results. Examples of behavior categorized as desira- 
ble and undesirable were socially validated, through ratings of legal advocates of 
residents. ■ - * ° > 4 ' 

Sample: 10 MHT aqd MR adults and adolescents in a state center for retarded 

» Research Desigtt: Time sampling procedures for observation. A combination 
reversal, multi-element design was employed to evaluate, the effects of leisure room 
resources and the ward leisure resources. . . 

^General Findings: (1) All residents demonstrated large increases in desirable be- 
V havior (leisure) while in leisure room compared to baselines and times the resources 
were not available. (2) Providing the same leisure resources on the living ward was 
accompanied by increases in desirable leisure behavior althoughjless than when pro- 
vided in the leisure room ' \ 

Implications (policy relevancy): * 



Rogers, Joan C. and Figone, Joanne J. 

"The Avocational Pursuits of Rehabilitant§ with Traumatic Qi^adriplegia," American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy (32)9, October 197§ , 



Hypothesis: The pre and post avocational pursuits of 35 . . . (see sample) were 
surveyed in terms of frequency and participation and -enjoyment fcf the activities. 

Method: Subjects responded to an interest survey designed to tap present and. 
retrospective levels of participation and enjoyment in avocational activities, number- 
ing 19. ' ' 

Sampl4# 35 persons with traumatic quadriplegia were surveyed in terms k of avoca- 
tional pursuits— discharged from rehab, hospital in California between 1973 and- 1976 
(30 males and 5 females) predominantly Caucasian. 

Research- Design: Descriptive survey approach. Subjects responded to an interest 
survey. 

Qeneral Findings: (1) In general) moderate to large decreases in participation and 
no increases 'occurred for activities requiring physical exertion, nramiaL dexterity or 
mobility outside the home. (2) In contrast, moderate .increases and no decreases 
appeared for activities that were home-centered \ancf of -a solitary cognitive or 
passive nature. These trends aye predictable from restrictions, in physical capacity, 
secondary to quadriplegia- - * 

Implications (policy relevancy): * 
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My, Robert M. and Day, Michael J 

"Leisure Skills Instruction for Moderately and Severely Retarded: A Demonstration 
Program," Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded (2)12, April 1977 



Hypothesis: Two months summer prograrrf* was developed to provide students with 
independent' recreational skills they <jould use without benefit of a supervisor. 

Method: A three-level curriculum was developed composed of eight broad areas. 
Skil]>s~~were limited to non-work oriented activities. Prior, to curriculum, a s,urvey 
of house parents determined each students strengths, deficiencies and interests. 
Students were divided into three distinct instructional groups by level of child's 
adaptive' behaviors. Students participated in the prograrn for a period of 6 hours 
daily, 5 days a week/ for 8 weeks. At conclusion, 133 instructional objectives 
of 1,215 subtasks^had been attempted. , 38 percent of all skills begun were mas- 
tered and 66 percent of the subtasks were successfully completed. 

Sample:' f 30 moderately and severely retarde^tudents whose age range was 7 to. 
-(?) years. IQs were below 20 to 57. D 

Research Design: 

General Findings: The project demonstrated that functional leisure skills cotild be 
systematically taught to the moderately retarded ... the same skills can be 
generalized to the living environment. 

Implications (policy relevancy): 
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Wehman, P. v 

"Research ^on Leisure Time and the Severely 'Devejdpmentally Disabled," Rehabilitation 
Literature** 38(4), April 1977 > - - • 



Hyp<^thesis: Report two experimer&al studies designed to ameliorate the leisure . 
^fme problems of . a population of institutionalized severely and profoundly retarded 
kdults participating in an experimental sheltered workshop. 



lethod: Program was carried out as a part of broad work activity program. Play 
materials were purchased. Physical action on play toys and social interaction were 
observed. All three clients were receiving social reinforcement for actions on^ play 
objects or with each, other N by experimentor. 

Sample: Exp. 1— 3 severely retarded yourlg women in state facility for MR; 
.Exp. 2-3 severely retarded adults (2 male, 1 female), all residents of state facility 
for MR. * • 

Research Design: Multiple baseline data across individuals to assess sequentially 
the effects of social reinforcement contingency upon each client (Exp. 1 and 2) 

General Findings; Data from both studies indicate the functional effects that the 
social reinforcement contingency had on play behavior and social interactions of 
clients. Furthermore, it was determined that modeling and demonstration were 
perhaps the medium of communications. , 

Implications (policy relevancy): (1) A direct intervention strategy of teaching is 
required to promote low-level play. (2) Teacher/trainer characteristics v that are 
influential on "outgoing," "ability to get to level of client quickly," etc. 
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"Risk Exercise and the Physically Handicapped," Rehabilitation .Literature #6)5, May 
1975 • N 



Hypothesis: Survey was made of the physical and mental reactions during and after 
horseback riding. - 

Method: A questionnaire was designed and sent to centers where horseback riding 
is offered to physically 'handicapped. 

Sample: 102 physically handicapped children (75% were 5-15,years old) from centers, 
in England, Ireland, Wales, and Canada and the U:S. 



Resear^eh Design: , « 

General Findings: Results indicated that subjects experienced positive mental ai 
physical reactions associated with increase over time in motivation, mobility anc 
courage. . , 

t * 

Implications (policy relevancy): 





Wehman, Paul et al. • .. 

"Developing a .Leisure Skill Repertoire in SPH Persons," AAESPH Review (3)3, 
September 1978 



Hyp(L 



_ >thesis: Three exercises and four table games 9 were taught through task analy- 
sisTand data based instruction to severely MR and MH adolescents and adults. 

Method: Specific instructional direction and .appropriate task analyses were pro- 
vided in data-based programs involving the training of three exercises and four 
table games. 

Sample: 3 severely retarded and handicapped adolescents and adults 

R<!§9arch Design:. Results were evaluated in a multiple baseline design. 

General Findings: Results indicated that SPH persons can acquire more diverse 
leistire time skills than has been previously demonstrated in the literatures 

Ability to use leisure time is seen as a critical component in the move toward 
community reintegration. 

Implications (policy relevancy): ; 



( 
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Wehman, Paul 

"Selection of Play Materials for Severely Handicapped: A Continuing Dilemma,' 1 
Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded 11(1), February 1976 



Hypothesis: Research regarding toy preference with non-retarded infants and-youhg 
children is reviewed, and guidelines ate presented for toy selection and play mate- 
rials with severely retarded preschoolers. 0 ■ ^ 

Method: * ^ 

Sample: 

Research Design: ' 
General Findings: 

Implications (policy relevancy): (1) Special educators need to develop more appro- 
priate play materials. (2) Empirically validating a toy taxonomy could be of value 
im programming; different behavioral areas. (3) Research is required to document 
wqich type of materials, adapted or otherwise are most useful in developing play 
skills of SH. 
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inhibitors/Facilitators of Leisure Participation: 
Programming in the Community 

Environmental barriers have long been a concern of those working with 
handicapped persons and are coming to the attention of the general 
public as a result of the advocacy and consumer/movements. Success- 
ful functioning within this society requires- the ability to understand, 
interpret, and act appropriately upon signs, symbols and communications 
within the non-human and human environments; exert an influence upon 
external forces; have ac^ o resources move about with minimal 
difficult '« ; and assimilate experiences. Handfcappejd 'children and adults 
.are greatly hampered in their daily livffig, wrk, and leisure participa- 
tion by observable and subtle' physical barriers and attitudes* 

Often handicapped person^ are unawarfe of the causes of their frustrav 
tibn and limited participation in normal human activities, and it takes ■« 
a degree of awareness and exposure for them N to realize that ^they are 
missing something which others have. Transportation to, entrance into, 
and mobility within recreation areas and facilities are important fac- 
tors which facilitate or%||?ibit leisure participation. Usability of ma- 
terials, equipment, and app^ ajus is equally as significant in* fostering 
involvement in leisure* activities. Handicapped children and adults are 
often excluded from rrahy leisure options betfuase of/ the limitations 
inrV^^d by 't hair physical imp 1 i is; in general, programs do not 
■^n\ tha-de^ee t.ffS Jb >es * modifications and adaptation necessary 
tc ^commodate these disabilities. The handicapped population is gen- > 
erally not encouraged to achieve self-reliance and resourcefulness 
which 'would allow ^them to better utilize the available opportunities. 

One ^of the prime issues in increasing participation in the community is 
to study the need for special equipnpent and materials; rules and regula- 
tions; activity space and facilities, activity scheduling; and instructional 
styles/ It is also important to 'determine what types of problems the 
handicapped have in" participating in regular programs and facilities and 
to see how they perceive so-called barriers; 

Important in decreasing environmental barriers is legislation (and strict 
^enforcement) ahd the]- work of architects, planners, and transportation 
experts. The 1968 Architectural Barriers Act requires that strupture 
built or renovated with public funds be accessible to handicapped indi- 
viduals. Medical technology and engineering fields also *can contribute 
to increased leisure participation of the handicapped by designing safe, 
effective appliances to facilitate mobility arid -to correct physical im- 
pairments. „ ' 

; . ■ ' J 




Reynolds, R. 

"A ^Guideline to Leisure Skills Programming for Handicapped Individuals," in P. Weh- 
man^and S. Schleien (Eds) Leisure Programs for Handicapped Persons: Adaptations, 
Techniques and Curriculum- Baltimore: University Park press, 19£1, 1-13. 

I. Paradigms , 

A. Pomeroy (1974), identifies leisure and education requirements as develop- 
I ment of social, self-help, emotional maturity and physical mobility. 

B. Forness (1977) designed a curriculum program for transition of handi- , 
capped into community and is based upon four stages of educational 
tasks. 

C. Burdette & Miller (1979) emphasize a model of recreation involving 
stages of motor skill development: 

1. sensory-motor/self-help . 

2. fine and gross motor skills 

3. skill specific activities— sports/games 

D. Hutchison & Lord (1979) view various settings in which recreation oc- 
curs, as a progressive and sequential procedure based upon ,tevel of « 
segregation. ^ • * 

II. ( Emergipg Empirical Support 

V 

A. 'Recent review of recreation studies— 1966-1975 (Matthews 1977) isolated 
several instances in which the leisure involvement of handicapped, non^ 
handicapped children and adults resulted in improved ability to: 

1. participate in games 

2. participate in all appropriate sports / - 

3. gains in motor coordination and dexterity 

4. increased purposeful and organized free play- 



III. ^[islative Mandate 

^ A. PL 90-480— Architectural Barriers Act 

B. Rehabilitation Act of 1973— Amended 1978 

C. JPL.,94-142 

IV. Trends in Service Functions and Challenges 



': (- 

A. Provision of individualized- leisure and N educational programming 

B. Medical model 'replaced by more "appropriate orft^tationsf to^developr- 
mentally disabled persons \ 

C. Reconciliation of behavior techniques and normalization 

D. Transfer of training must be addressed 
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Edginton, C; Compton, D; and Hanson, C. 
"Programming in Recreation, and Leisure Service Organizations, M Recreation and 
Leisure Programming: A Guide for the Professional, pp. 270*280. 4 

t '. jt . , t . 

/ ' • ■ . '* 

L . Community Based, Youth Serving 'Organizations 

A. Simple summary "of utilization* eight' major youth organizations in com- 
munities as recreational centers for programming for youth. No re- 
search reviewed. . % * . . 

II. Recreation Services for Special Populations 

A. Discusses and defines therapeutic recreation 

B. Discuss spectrum of services available but cite no specific research 

C r Suggest Kraus- 1 guidelines tor program objectives and prfSvision 6f serv-« 
ices as well as contthuum of settings for least restrictive envirdnrflent. 



Bg|»s, P. and Renzaglia, A. * ^ , f 

"C^nm unity-Based Recreation Programs, 11 in P. Wehman (Ed.) Recreation Program- - 
ming for Developmentally Disabled Persons, Baltimore: University Park Prqss,'\ \ 
1979, 97-125. . * . ' i ' ' • '"< 

: - ; ^_ h : 

The rationale for the development of community recreation opportunities' foe the, cte- 
velopmentally disabled seems to be well established from both a theoretical and * \ 
practical perspective./ The influences of normalization and deinstitutionalization 
(Nirje, 1969; Wolfensberger, 1972) have contributed^ toward a positive atmosphere, 
for the development of community-based recreation services. In addition, several 
reports (e.g., Stanfield, 1973) have identified that the developmentally disabled 
adult has ample leisure time available, but rarely participates in community recre- 
ation during this free time. By Slot participating in community recreation; the so- 
cial isolation of the developmentally disabled individual is accentuated.- Further- 
more, the potential benefit in overall social adjustment accruing from sucJv parties 
pation has been suggested ,by severdl community recreation advocates (e.g v * 
Hitzhusen, 1975). . r ' 

Comjn unity Parks and Recreation Services— Several surveys have been conducted in 
various parts of the country to assess the availability of community recre^tipn to 
special populations (e.g., Andres, 1967; Hayes, 1969; Thompson, 1969; Edgirfton^ et- 
al., Comptoa and Goldstein, 1976). Each of these studies relied extensively 4^ dis- 
tributing questionnaires * to various professionals within th^e community who might 
be involved in recreation and/or programming with the developmentally disabled. 

In two statewide surveys .(Hayes, 19.69; Edginton et al., 1975) knd one national sur- 
vey, (Lancaster, 1976), the needs assessment results have generally been 'supportive 
of one another. The reasons that community recreation* services were nQt offered^ . 
for *the developmentally disabled in the Edginton,, et ;al. (1975) survey clo§ely paral-, 
leled the prograjn development priorities listed earlier by Hayes (1969). These in- 
cluded lack of funds, inadequately trained professional personnel, and unawapeness 
of need. , , . ** 

Most communities surveyed in the statewide surveys'and the national survey indi- 
cated (hat they accepted the responsibility for developing recreation services for 
the developmentally disabled. Sihce the need to develop services is accepted *by 
most communities, it seems that funding, expertise, and awareness are the major 
factors detracting from expansion of community recreation opportunities., 



Eyman, "Richard and Call/ Tom / . • 

/ "Maladaptive Behavior and Community placement of Mentally Retarded Persons," 
' American Joiirrial-ofc Mental Deficiency, (82)2, 1977 > 



Hypothesis: Prfevalemie of maladaptive behavior was investigated for retarded indi- 
r viduals* residing in institutions, community facilities, and their own home. In addi- 
tion, the relationship between behavidr problems and sex, age level, level of re- 
tardation and r^ce was examined. j 

Method: Data was obtained as part of' a larger effort to evaluate services forDD 
persons. * 

Sample: Retarded individuals receiving services from two regional centers in 
California- and Colorado institutions. From a total of 10,597, clients, complete 
information was available for 6,870 individuals. 

Research Design:' Chi-squares were used to evaluate the degree of relationships ; 
among variables. 

General Findings: Findings confirmed a much higher rate of behavior problems in • 
. the institutions as compared to community placements. Data also suggested that 
the profoundly retarded individuals, unless handicapped by not being able -to move 
around, exhibit more injurious behavior than moderately, and mildly retarded .persons. 

Implications (policy relevancy): Suggest a need for intensified individual attention 
, andj^programming j;or retarded persons with behavior 'problems if community place- 
ment is to be successful for large numbers of DD persons. 
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Leisure Counseling/Development of Leisure Profiles -If-i'; 

• • •' V' . v .. : ; . . • ■• ' ; vS V 

One o£ the important contributions ,which;persoftnel can maKe»-to iijereas- . 
^ ing leisure .time activity participation by ^the handicapped, population is k 
to initiate teisure ^counseling as part of the leisUre services system to:''* 

. - • assist the -individual, to maintain arid, strengthen? his existing, v v 
% affiliation with family, friends, and*coirfm unity -groups; "' * - 

• help the, individual , form new^ties With individuals and groups; 

" • teach the' individual how to-ritake use of available community - 

; resources for recreation; * " : \ * •' 

• stimulate .the individual's 'awareness of his wn recreation needs; 

• open new areas of recreation* interest ajid develop new recrea- 

.-. tion skills; Qnct, * - - : ' * • \ ' ' *. * • 

• mobilize community resources to increase leisure participation 
? options.. " # : 

Counseling helps to motivate the "individual to participate in experiences 
' which will be beneficia^ih light of his needs and desires , for growth and " 
experience. Trhe leisure counselor utilizes all data arid* personal -know- 
ledge about the handicapped individual to foster self-gieneratqd motiva- 
tion and to achieve or stimulate positive, outreach action. 

Leisure counseling is -especially- important "Within the family unit. An - 
"Activity Survey" undertaken by tfte Mid-Missouri Mental Health Center 
in 1971 indicated a hi4h correlation between emotional disturbance in / 
children and Lnadequajt parent/child* relationship. One of the areas of 
this inadequate relatifnship '.is that of farfiily recreation and leisure time 
activity patterns. TW0ugh. counseling, family recreation habits may-be 
modified -to create a -more positive climate within the "family. . * , 4 , 

Recreation, cotfftselirig -attends to the recreation needs a*id interests of , 
the individual as they relate to age, educgttjCMjikfamilv, socioeconomic,' > 
and cultural element?; the recreation resourc^pWithih . the Community; 

"attitudes toward recreation;, and contact- With recreation *personn&l' and, 
facilities* in the 'community. ' The leisure counselor seeks to help the 

'individual establish a balanced leisurfe* 4 program, including elements jor j 
social interaction, creative expression, physical exet'jbisfc, spectator, ap- 
preciation, intellectual stimulation, and solitary relaxation. 5 . " . 

Leisure counseling, coupled* with Vocational counseling, allocs the pro- j 
jfessionahto serve trie handiqapped individual as a whole person. ' 

I . , ' •* . ' s . . • ■ > * . ■ •). 

•• ■ .- "V •* • • c • 
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- McLellan^ R.W. and Pellett, Lane . . • • ' ; •* *' 

/'Leisure Counseling: The First SJep r ," Therapeutic Recreation "Journal, (9)4, 1975 

J ^ — ; r^- - : ^ ; — 

Hypothesis': Oescr/bes 'how one' leisure counseling program based on values clarifica- 

• 8 tiori strateffts/wfis implemented, and evaluated. '" ■ . l . * 

Method: -Gbial:®' motivate patients* to "deal mpre constructively with leisure time - ' 
aft£r-leaving hospital. Six session leisure counseling program was designed for a 
v short-^erm psychiatric 'hospital where' an average stay was 38 days. Sessions %ere 
helcV for x>ne hour, twice a week, over three week?. Their behavior was evaluated. * 

, Sample: * 7 patients participated because they dfculd participate in a group ^ ' 
i and had been, referred to alleviate depression . s ^ r ; 

Research Design: Evaluation of patients focused on, patient's participation . I r\' #vsil- ^ \ 
able hospital activities- and attitude change toward leisure ■ , V-y . 

. 'General Findings: The participation index showed Tpatieqts apparently incre?ase<i" 

* their participation" in programs to a greater extent. f 

Results of subjective evaluation indicated positive' attitude change in 11 out of J. 4 
possible times in five of the seven patients. m - 

« - * ^ v . " 

Implications .-(policy relevancy): - . 
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qreation, 15(8)/ August ^1980 



xamination of^the field's 
n the review of litera- 



ls;. 

Compton, D.; Witt,' Peter A.; Sanchez, B. D- 
"State of the Art . . . Leisure Counseling," Pari 

_ - :■> ^ : Li ^ 

Hypothesis: To determine' a st;ate 
progress ov^ last five -years was conducte 
ture van^onVpersonal interviews... • \ 

H Method: . 1 

Satpple: . 

Research Design: 

General Findings: 

1. Lack of agreement on how to define leisure and thup. the purpose or aim^of 
the counseling process- 

2. Is leisure functioning ah independent or dependent variable 

3. Is intention of leisure counseling rehabilitation or education * ■ ' 

4. Research and empirical. evidence regarding (effectiveness of .leisure counseling 
- • is lacking r , 

W 5. Lack of instrumentation 1 - > . *" ' 

. , • .< * " \ /• 

Implications (policy relevancy): Gives a good review of practice of leisure counsel- 
ing in the field. 

* ■ " * v . i . 
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Kinney; Walter, Jr. and Dowling, Dorothy J^-^S* * 

"Leisure £eu{iseling on Leisure* Quackey," Parks and ^egr^K&ri, January, 1981 



hypothesis: . / 

flletfcod: - ^ a 

- Sample: " f . „ • 

Research Design: . 

\ « 1 • 4 

General Findings: Leisure counseling suffers^ from disorganization characterized by 
methodological differences, semantic disagreements^ and no defined eithics. There 
is a strong disparity between theory and practice. 

Emphasis in leisure . oouns^ing must shift to the cour^elor and the necessary coun- 
seling relationship that should be established. ■ 

# • 

Focus of 'article is on emphasis of^kill -of counselor £o upgrade professionals in the 
^fields. *\ • ' . ' • . 

Implications - (policy relevancy): • % c 

:: • . * •...-.•* v , 




° ; . / 

Sessoms, H. Douglas 

"Leisure. Counseling: A Frank Analysis pf-the Issues , f *tfParks qnd Recreation, January 
1981 * - 

— — ^ ,r. : ^ 

Hypothesis: -.#...' \ * 

Method: t # 

Sample: s - 1 ^ . 

Research Design: r * , 

General Findings: Author's* viewpoint is that leisure counseling has become a profes- 
sional issue for two reasons: • ' 
yi * \ 

1) the need for a reason to 6xist r t * 1 

2) increasing number of persons who want to play "mind games! 1 

Basic to the assumption of the counselor role is the resolution of three fundamental 
questions: * # \* 

1) Do we have, instrumentation necessary to assess recreation interests? 

2) Have we operationally defined the "ideal" leisure state? 

3) Does the public expect and mandate recreation and park professionals to be , 
counselors? 

Implications (policy relevancy): . 
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Social Skill Development Through Leisure Participation 

The development of leisure -skills in severely handicapped children will- 
enhance social, cognitive, and gross/fine motor skill development. +ln- 
lAvement in recreatbnal activities'offers some of the most effective 
means far children tp acquire and develop these skills, % 

Sbcial skill development is facilitated through group play. .Children 
who fail to develop the necessary skills to engage in play are'-consid- 

. ered handicapped. The develppment of cooperative play behavior^ and 
participation in leisure activities will lead to making friends, getting 
along with others, learning to shafe, compete, cooperate, take turns, 
and 9 .generally more Satisfactory social adjustment. An adequate so- 
cial ad&istment is required for successful daily living, including time on 
the jo£>, in thfe community, and with friends and family (Wehman & 

/Schleien, 1980). J , *- # / - ' « . . 

Additionally r severely handicapped children (e.g., autistic) often 'engage 
in seemingly inappropriate* unacceptable Social behavior. . Children jwho 
are constructively, using their leisure tim& do not exhibit the behaviors 
(i.e., body rocking?, heatf banging, violent actions, social withdrawal) 
typically charadteristi<|£>f these individuals. Research has -clearly indi- 
cated that there is ai^nverse relationship between acquisition of play 
Skills and self-stimula ted/abusive behavior. Recreational activity of a 
social nature provides opportunities through which the participant can 
lgarn to adjust to \he social demands of sqcieJ^ (WehnvaW& Schleien, 
1980), - " ■/ 
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Reynolds^ R. and Arthur, M. 

"Effects. «f Peer Modeling and Cognitive Self 'Guidance on the Social Play of ED 
Children," Therapeutic Recreation Journal, First Quarter, 1982 fc 

: : - ; _g : : 

i • 

Hypothesis: Study examined efficacy of a peer modeling— cognitive self-guidanc* 
training strategy on 'the £ogial play of institutionalized be"hayior idisordered childtej^ 

Method: Dependent variable measurement was Obtained throyghr'the use of the ** 
Partea Social Piay Scale. Assessment of the potential of the treatment for use 
in .TR settings was achieved by determining the-amount of transfer of training on 
selected cooperative pl£y behaviors* from an experimental to a free-play setting 
and by examining the amount of generalization to other toys which elicit social 
play. * ■ ' 0 ■ > % 

Sample: 8 behaviorially . disordered children, ages .7-11" years, from residential^ psy- 
chiatric center v * * 

Research Design: Inter and intra observer reliability were assessed by computing 
Pearson Product Moment Correlation coefficients. Chi-square analysis for compari- 
son of-observer/experirtventor and observer/pbserver agreement. 

General Findings: In general the tecriniqUe tested demonstrated potential for aiding 
emotionally disturbed children to acquire social pla^ skills in institutional ^settings. 
Several recommendations are made to leisure service practitioners concerning the 
implementation, of this approach in residential -treatment setting§. 

. Implications (policy relevancy): . < 
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Quilitch, H. R. and Risley, T. R. 

"The Effects of^ Play Materials on Social Play," Journal of Applied Behavioral 
'Analysis <6')4, 'Winter 1973V ' «v . 

~z <— ; : : < — < 

hypothesis: Examined possibility that children's social behavior .might also be 
signifiSfintly influenced by the nature of available play materials. 

Method: Children in an urban 'recreation' center were systematically provided with 
toys designed fbr social or isolated play. Experimental sessions involved six sub- 1 
jects for 45 minutes. Used time-sampling procedures to collect data..: 

Sample: Boys and girls averaging 7 years of age attenBftjg Juniper Gardens Commu- 
nity Recreation Center, primarily black poverty neighbor! 

Research Design: not mentioned ■ > 

I - . ; * v - 

General Findings: Social play occurred ofljfr 16 percent of the time when children 
were provi^SB ; with^ t! isolaJe" toys whereas social play occurred 78 percent of the 
j time when^tehilaren were provided with social toys. 

Implications (policy relevancy): This selection of play materials should be an im- 
portant consideration in' any effort to teach children social behaviors; 
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Peterson, N. L. and Haralick, J. G. ' VT « 

"Integration of Handicapped and Nonhandicapped Preschoolers: An Analysis of Pla^ 
Behavior -and Social Interaction," Education and Training of Mentally Retarded, 
October 1977 * Jt 

i 5_ 2 ^_ , 

Hypothesis: (1) With what frequency do normal children in a preschool choose hand- 
icapped children as playmates? (2) Dp types of play 'differ between normal/handi^ 
capped and normal/normal? (3)* Is sex a factor? 

Method: SoCi-al interactions between normal and handicapped were observed during - 
.free p]$y in a preschool classroom (twice a day). A time-sariiplipg observation code* 
was used by three observers during two 30-minute sessions. 

Sample: 5 normal children; 8 handicapped children , 
Research ^Design: • ■ . . $ 

General Findings: Study generally indicted true social integration of handicapped^ 
and nonhandicapped children .even thQygh ther6 was some discrimination by the 
Nonhandicapped in favor of otljer rtonnandicapped children. 

Impl^ations (policy relevancy): ' « ; 
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Stoke?, T. F.; Baer, D. M.; and Jackson, R.* L. 

"Programming the^ Generalization of a Greeting Resppnse in Four Retarded Children," 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Analysis (7)4, Winter 1974 



Hypothesis: None stated, only description of study " m 

Method: Reinforcement techniques of < prompting and # shaping were employed to de- * 
velop hand waiying -in four institutionalized retarded subjects. . 
i 

Sample: 4 institutionalized MR subjects 

Research Design: A multiple baseline design across subjects, or "sequential. analysis" 

General Findings: Training and maintenance of the greeting response by .one ex- 
perimenter was not usually sufficient for generalization of the response to more 
than 20 dthe'r members of thfe institution .staff Who had not participated in training. - 
However, high levels of generalization to staff membeVs were recorded, for three 
subjects over a period of 1-6 months when a second experimenter maintained the 
response in conjunction with the first trainer. • • 

Implications (policy relevancy): , r 



Sfrain, P. 5:;. Kerr, M. M.; and Raglahaf E. W. . 
"Effects of Peer- Mediated Social Initiations and Prompting-Reinforcement Procedures 
in Socidl Behavior of Autistic ' Children Journal of Autism and* Developmental Dis- 
orders, Vol. 9(1), 1979. 



r^n 



Hypothesise Peer-mediated 'socml initiations and prompting/reinforcement procedures 
wer§ v evaluated' as interventions "for increasing the positive social behavior of ^ayt;istic 
,childpen^-also can it be generalized. • v. . 

Method: Subjects were taken- to. experimental setting for *20^minufe training sesSipn" 
at 1:00 pm. At 10:30 am subjects were brought for 20 minutes for generalization *'*-> 
exp. setting. , An observational system to assess -social behaviors/as well as prompting 
and social reinforcement events were used. : 

Sample: 4 autWic children f 

Research Design: Study employed^ withdrawal-of-treatment design (Baselme/I, . ■ _ 
Prompting and Reinforcement, Baseline II, Social Initiations) 

General Findings: There .was^positive and comparable behavior changes in the 
treatment seating, but no increase in positive social behavior was observed during 
generalization assessment. ~, . - 

Implications {policy relevancy): Remediation of social withdrawal in autistic chifc- 
dren requires a 1-to-l technique.* Socially competent peers in the" setting may pnp- 
vide a skillful resource for social behavior interventions. 
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Youhg, Clifford C. and Kerr, Mary M. ff . 

"The Effect - of a Retarded Child's Social Initiations on the Behavior of Severely 
Retarded School-Aged Peers," Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, , 

Volume 14, October .1979 ' • ' 



Hypothesis: - / , 

a. can behavior^ of severely retarded by improved through *peer .trainrrqg? 

b. can a retarded child function effectively as a peer -trainer? 



i_ V Method: A clinicalJ^vestigation was^esig^ed to involve a retarded child, ag the 

', , peer trainer for two severely, retarded target dhildr* in an' effort to increase their 

social behavior skills. Each experimental day, .experimenter said it was play time 
i and took th<* three children to the room, y An observation system was'used to 

measure dyadic interactions. There were two classes of behavior: motor-gestural 

and . yocal -verbal. * 

Sample: Jackl<JQ=67; CA: 5-11) trained as peer trainer; Linda (IQ=27;*CA: 10-2) 
and Mark (IQ=34; CA: 6-11) were selected as target subjects ^ 



esearch. Desigft: Multiple baseline design was used to evUuate the effectiveness 
of the peer intervention procedure. Study employed a- reversal design with impliy 
cations across subjects. . u \ . , - & J 

'• { \ * . 

General Findings: Results?indicate that a retarded child can be trained to influ- 
ence the social responsiveness of severely retarded, withdrawn children within an 
intra-class peer-mediated format and with minimal direct teacher involvement. 

Implications (policy relevancy):. 
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Stainback, W.;, Stainback, S.; R'aschke-, D.; and And&son, R. J. 
"Three Methods' for Encouraging Interactions Between Severely Retarded and Non- 
Handicapped Students," Eduction and Training of the Mentally Retarded, October 



1981 



Hypothesis: " r .} ■* ■ f ' \ 

Method: Th&ee .methods which cl^gsroo/n teachers could/-use- to guide >.and ehcoiirage 
interactuufe, between severely retarded and non&andicapped ^udertts- in- an integrated*. 
clas^ojaF^^ltaatiQn are described: v ^ . * . 




?rn 'qigapization and^ structure ^ ^' 
2 ^ ^^ft$^;^ e Retarded in interactional skills - : ' " \ 

3) "/[Ymij^ig the nonhandicapped to interact with severely retarded 

■* - : . • - " . ■ x - "' y . • v 

Sample: ^ . " . • ' " ■ * 

Research Design: General research supports each method ^ \ - 

" ^ ■ * • ; * * ■ • • \ # - 

General Findings: In conclusion,\rriere" prtysical placement of severely retarded stu- 
dents in the educatiQnal ^ainstreait^ may not meet goal of meaningful, social inter- 
action v Physical plfitcejrieht cdupledrwith' systematic," implementation of procedures'; 
to promote social iht^r&dt ions' may be needed..- 1 ,s , 

Implications '(policy^televancy): / ' . • 



VScftool-Based Leisure Education ^ "1 '. .4 

•Leisure education is a more specific term which igncompas^es* tlie'eduea- 
tiohaUaspects and concepts 'of applied leisure tfc$OFy.» It is highly 
desirable to* ingliide withirf the school curriculum,, experiences Vfijch^- ■„<• 
. ^cc?ate awareness of and positive attitudes ^abotrt 1 leisure wjiich wiii v * ' * 
facilitate participation of the handicapped individual in leisure timV/*^; 
activities. Integrating leisure education concepts, skills, knowlec^e, 

* an*4 fittitudes into daily classroorri activities can^assist handicapped chil- 
dren to develop a positive regard ^for use of leisure'' time and to achieve 
a healthy balance be,tw&en. vyork ^tasks and^Teisure activities."*-" ; 

- ■ ^ " ' - .. 1 ' . * . \ j ■ * . - '* 

Within the broad *purview 6f leisure time activity $nd recreation and 
leisure .education for the* handicapped exist a myriad of issyes which 
lepid themselves to investigation* and discussion. These have periodically 1 
surfaced in lists at various professions*- conferences and/or 'in publica- 
. tions$related to -research and research, needs. <?f the field. Among the 
.most recejnt includ^ the Task Force Report on Recreation 'Needs of th$ 
Handicapped (HCRS Nationwide Recreation Study,, 1980) and Leisure \ 
Activity Participation and Handicapped Populations: Assessment of 
a Research Needs WRPA, 4976). \ " ~ : ^ % 

- It is possible and highly cjesirable to. include within the school curricu- 
lum experiences, which Create awareness of and positive attitudes 
toward leisure and to 'develop within the students a variety of skills 
Which will facilitate participation in'* leisure time activities". 'Integrating 
leisure education concepts, skills, knowledge, and attitudes into daily 
ila^sroom activities can -assfet handipapped^children- to develop a positive, 
rer v. d for jse of leisure time ai*d to -achieve" a healthy balance between 
* ^york' tasks and leisure activities. ■ . * ■ •*. 

Additionally, instituting a career education framework fpr leisure occu- 
, patiqns may assist handicapped children in identifying jobs within the 
Hospitality and Recreation Occupations 1 Cluster. There are a wide 
variqfy 0/ jobs in this cluster which are within the capability of persons 
displaying' a broad- range of disability. Leisure time activity may be" 
^appropriately linked to the world of work and, may le£d to satisfying 
I employment. ^ '* ^ * . 

£he leisure education and career education concepts are appropriate, 
ways, of linking the community with the treatnfent or academic insti- 
tution to provide a wider variety of pragf&ms ansLser>fices within* a 
locale and to increase the handicappedchild's kbinty and intertUt in " 

• using the resources available. 
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Paske, Valdimar and Wei£s, Walter . v \ ° ' , a 

"A Study of Leisure Time Activities of ^School Students," AFB ResearcJf Bulletin 
No- 25, January 1973 



Hypothesis: / f ■ . ' •■ i 

'Method: Students made daily entries on a questionnaire from Monday through Sun- 
day about their leisWe time activities. Questionnaires *were L collected* each day. 
Taking the grand tota^X/leisure time for all students , as 100, the percentage of ■ 
time spent on each activity was Calculated. • 

Sample: Total of 78 students from a municipal school in a metropolitan area* 
State Institute for Blind and State Morning School' for D6af in Copenhagen. 

Research Design: 

■ ■ * ' '■ 

General Findings: . - , ' ' 

• A school for o^ajf students spent majority of time at meals which is their 
time for socializing and communicating r 

• household chore?: girls higher than boys; School of Deaf, highest; 'School 
for Blind, lowest I ^ 

• high percentage from public school students in listening to raflio ahtrtV 

• time used for passive sports very high 

Implications (policy relevancy): , 
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Strandy, C,; McLaughlin, T/F.; Hun^aker, Dop ' 
"Free?Time as a Reinforcer for 'As^i^hment/Gompleti^a with High School Special 
Education Students;" .Education aiid treatment of Children 2(4), Fall 1979 



♦ 

Hypothesis: Purpose was to determine if . free time could be an effective reinforcer 
for assignment completion and accuracy. 

. Method: Each dail^VS^ipn lasted 90 minutely before which .each student was given 
four assignments. Assignments were expected to be completed at the end of the 
period. When the students completed their work, assignments were graded and 
feedback given. Dependent measure was number of assignments completed each 
day. 

Sample: Six high school special education students, age range 15.5 to 17.9 

Research Design: ABAB evaluation/experimental design . x 

General Findings: (1) Procedure indicated that a greater percentage of assign- 
ments were completed when the free time contingency was. in effect. (2) Accuracy 
of performance was^ fairly stable and was not under the systematic control of the 
procedure. (3) The use of free time was effective in controlling assignment com- 
pletion for five of the sic high school students. ; 

Implications (policy relevancy): , 
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v . . . ' • \< / ■ ... v , • : • 

Voeltz, Luanna and Apffel, James A. ■' ; .-.,<■ * - H - 

!I A Leisure, Activities Curricular Component for Youth: Why and How," View- 
points iaJTeachin^ and Learning, 1981 . ' " ' ' 



Hypothesis: ' Presents a rationale ' for ir^ludijtg a leisur^tim^*^ 
component in educational programming for SH children aridiyouth. brief -descrip- 
tion of a model demonstratiqn project to develop an .innoytftive leisure curriculum 
fomporient is introduced^ 

Method: . - 




Ball, Chasey; Hawkins, D.; 'and Verhoven, P. , 

"The Need for Leisure Education for Handicapped Children and* Youth/ 1 Journal of 
Physical Education and Recreation, March 1976 . * , ^ ) , 

. __J . f ,< k ■ : . * > • . __ a ■ - * ■ - —. . : : : ! : . ^ 

Hypothesis: Presents* a rationale for dealing with education for leisupe for the. 
handicapped. Discussion of enforced, leisure, need for attitude change and discus- 
sion of programs in leisure education.' -v 

Method: ^ 
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Eydp, Donna and Menolascino, Frank* J. . ' 

"Prescriptive Play as^ a Prelude to Maximizing Personality Growth Among SH," 
Viewpoints in Teaching ai\d Learning, 198 j ' « 



Hypothesis: 
Method: 

Sample: v 
Research Design: 

General Findings: The article reviews the role of play in educational programs for 
nonhandlicapped learners, the developmental sequence* of play behaviors, and the 
potential of play activities for facilitating pfersonality growth among the severely 
handicapped. v Q 

Implications (policy relevancy):* V H 
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Schleien, Stuart J. * \ 

"Effects of a BehavioraUTrainingj Program of Cooperative Leisure Skills Activities 

on Severely Learning Disabled Ctoildrei}." University of Maryland, 1982 (unpublished 
^Doctoral Dissertation) - * / fc \ 

Hypothesis: Evaluate*^ trie effects of a behavioral training program on the coopera- 
tive leisure skill activity competencies and leisure time use of ' severely LD children. 

Method: Assessed children T s level of play (i.e., inappropriate, isolate; parallel, co- 
operative) and then instructed with specific training methods and special materials 
to facilitate student's acquisition, maintenance and generalization of cooperative 
q leisure skills. • \ 



reHtTgptw^"" classrooms oCa public school. ^ 

•Research. , Design: * Statistical Analysis of a single subject multiple baseline experi- 
mental design. v / . 

* - ■/(■. 

Results: Indicated a substantial , increase^in socially appropriate and constructive 
play and a cpncomitant decrease in inappropriate and isolate play among a majority 
of the severely- learning disabled children. 
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Belarid, Robert M. V 

"An Analysis of Role Perception and. Needs Assessment of Selected Special Educa- 
tors Toward Leisure Education for the Handicapped." University of Maryland, 1980 
(unpublished Doctoral Dissertation) . .... 

: 1 ■ * 1 : : 

Hypothesis: , Determine current role perception and competency of special education 
teachers and administrators towards implementing a school-based leisure education - 
curriculum for handicapped children. ^ 

Method: A survey of 333 special education teachers and 57 special education ad- 
ministrators was administered to determine their perception of their roles and 'abil- 
ity in 'leisure education. Two separate survey instruments were developed, using re- 
view of literature, panel of experts and pilot testing. ^ 

Sample: 333 special education teachers and 57 special education administrators 

Research Design: Survey instrument: Data analysis was cross tabulation and ' 
T-test 4 for significance. ^ 

Conclusions: \ . 

V 

1. There was a lack of proficiency in most competericies essential for imple- 
( mentirig leisure education programs for handicapped on part of teachers 

and administrators. /. • ' * r 

2. Leisure, education was rated as important. 

3. Older arid more experienced teachers perceived leisure education as impor- 
tant. • ' - V y , * 
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PART HI ? 



STATE-OF-THE-ART: A Synthesis of Research and Literature 
In Recreation and Leisure Education for Special Populations 



STATE-OF-THE-ART 



This literature, search for data based research in recreation and leisure" — 
education pinpointed a number of underdeveloped research areas. In 
light of the fact that handicapped individuals, especially the more 
severely handicapped, have an abundance of discretionary time,, this 
paucity of valid and reliable research studies becomes a serjpus prob- 
lem. If anything has remained consistent in the few pieces of data 
based literature we have found,* it is the fact that without valid and 
systematic leisure skill instruction, handicapped individuals will regress^ 
further, exhibiting even greater frequencies of inappropriate and unco- 
operative free 'time behaviors. 

The pO^ppse of this literature search was to identify and Evaluate 
assessment techniques, instructional procedures, and intervention strate- 
gies in leisure education programming in the current literature that has s 
been utilized to facilitate leisure and social skill development in handi- 
capped children. The material identified and presente jjfc jhis report 
provides the basis for the systematic programming of l^fute and social 
skill "development^ 

One of the major programming goals in a majority of the literature 
found in the past ten years^was to contribute to the handicapped indi- 
vidual^ ability to function independently in the community. By foster- 
ing the child's capability for independent living, the need for institu- ■* 
tionalization was significantly reduced. Many of the individuals were 
found to be isolated from peers and the community in general because 
of unacceptable social behavior, lack o£ any leisure skill repertoires, 
and negative attitudes of community members. It was nearly impossible 
for these youngsters to develop any social relationships, and they were 
typically excluded from normal qontacts. Most recreational experiences 
had a contribution, to make in social and leisure skill development and 
community living. ' One of the more "effebtive ways described to reduce 
the attitudinal barrier^- prevalent within the mainstream of community 
life was for handicapped children to play with normal peers, allowing 
their friends and classmates to notice the >ipiilarities, not the differences, 
between them when they played. * 



Through analysis 'of the recreation' and leisure! education that was cpn- 
dQc.ted over the past decade, it becomes imhriediately apparent -that only 
h A minimial quantity-- of data based studies ^describing leisure education 
and leisure skill development for handicapped' persons "have beep con 1 - 
ducted. Although several authors have reported an increase, if data 
based research activity in this programming area (Lewko & Crandall, 
1980;' Martinj 1975), to date, a limited number of valid studies have 
been publfshed. Several of tlje programs failed to provide for mainte- * 
nance or generalization of previously acquired skills on the part of the 
handicapped youngster. It was also recognized that an even smaller m 
amount of research efforts have been conducted for the handicapped 
adult and aged populations, t ' 

■ - 

Articles were selected for revie % w based on several criteria. The re- 
quirement that each article's subjects included handicapped children^ 



ages 0*21 was tjhe initial criterion. A second criterion was that the 
publicftions address the leisure education ar^l recreation disciplines.. 
The third criterion was that the studies had to *"\>e either data based or 
a philosophical piece with obvious implications for future leisure educa- 
tion programming direction. The articles selected represent an exten- 
sile sampling of the therapeutic recreation and special education litera- 
ture. 

In past - years, the research activities in leisure* skjlte concentrated onr. 
recreation as a means to an end. As a Jhe^apy, recreational activity' 
was used as'a treatment of illness or # sicknes^. This approach is con- 
^i^tent with the medical model treatrti$it orientation to rehabilitation. 
The individual was participating in-prescribed recreational actiyity with 4 
the ultimate goal of the alleviation of pain and sickness and< a return 
to health. Recent research activities have taken a new direction. The 
research activities* represented in the current literature reflect a pre- 
ventative, skill acquisition, and community integration approach. Very 
little data based research s has been produced recently that was recrea- 
tional activity as% treatment modality. ' On the other hand, leisure 
skills are currently being selected for instruction to increase the leisure 
skill repertoires of handicapped individuals and to enhance independent 
living in the community. 

Handicapped children have received instruction in ball skills (Kazdin A 
Ericksen, 1975; Whitman, et al., 1970), simple board and table games 
.(Wehman, 1977; Wehman, et a}., 1976; Schleien, Wehman & Kiernan, 
1981^, independent free play (Wehman, 1977) and'social play (Palatzian, 
et aft, 1971). Additionally, using leisure skills and recreational activi- 
ties Jo teach skills -in other curricula areas has recently been docu- 
mented. Bates, & Reuzaglia (1982) taught verbal labeling skills to a 
profoundly retarded individual using a. "Sample bdard game; Schl^i^n, 
Kiernan and Wehman (198:1) taught meal preparation* cooking, and\num^ 
ber identification skills using recreational activity as a medium to a * 
similar handicapped population and several investigators have recently 
developed social skills in handicapped individuals. 

Rec^nBy,Aherapeutic recreatoVs and- educators have searched for pro- J 
cedures ifr education and community settings that use play and recrea-;, 
tiory interyentrons to develop? and maintain peer interactions. Witll the 
Use of operant 'conditioning theony wllhin a recreation context; they 
discovered that (U social consequences (Gable, et al., 1978), (2) varia- 
bles such as play materials (Quilitgh & Risley, 1973); (3) peer instruc- 
tion (Reynolds & Arthur, 1982), and (4) use of task-specific situations 
(Santomier f& Kopgz/uk, 1981) were often used 1 to promote socialization^ 
and leisure; skill development. Also, the reduction of- self-stimulating 
and other inappropriate behaviors covarying with the acquisitioh of toy 
play and leisure skills has been documented (Hopper & Wambold, 1978; , 
Sailor, 1980; Schleien, Kiernan & r Wehman, 1981). « . 

The challenge of meeting the complex and changing needs of society 
Jias given an impetus to ,an increasing interest iri*leisure counseling. 
This relatively recent^rend dates back less than 20 years. It was first 
mentioned in the literature in the late ^SO^s and earj^f 1960 r s .and was 
associated with the concept of rehabilitation. It appears that the 



interest in > leisure* counseling was the result of increased concern for % 
pffering services which meet thCneeds oFthe wVio|e person— physical, 
emotional, social, intellectual, and vdcational— as well as for planning 
and implementing services appropriate lor individuals after discharge 
from institutions (0 T Morrow, 1970). 

More' recently, a number of factors (e.g., shortened Work wOek) have 
stimulated the development^ leisure ^counseling as a service in settings 
not specifically conqerned with rehabilitatidpo Moreqver; the literature 
suggests that a mew discipline of counseling for leisur.e is, emerging 
which is not found solely* in hospitals. ' Peterson (1977), in a review of 
all the definitions of leisure counseling in thje- literature, summarized 
leisure counseling as a process. "Its ultimate aim is the development 
of socio-leisur^ behaviors. . ft is predominantly a cognitive-process term." 
The process utilizes verbal facilitation techniques from a vast array of 
existing methodologies. Its goal to help clarify and establish values 
and attitudes which allow the individual \o develop independent, meaning- 
ful leisure behaviors/ ■ \ 

Due to the lack of data based research in this program only, *a review 
of seveqpl of the more, popular writings concerning leisure counsejjjig 
are presented below. Dickason (1972) made pne of the earliest attempts 
to analyze the various approaches to leisure counseling. He identified 
two major approaches to leisure counseling: a client-centered and 
behavioral approacjtfr The, client-centered approach was„ described qs r 
Jiaving, the individual express and asseS^His interest, evaluate options 
and alternatives, and make self-directed decisions. The behavioral ap- 
proach was* viewed as being more directed by the counselor who set 
goals for the client. « ^ ^ 

MeDowell (1§76)^ analyzed several leisure- counseling orientatipns and 
.identified four, broad approaches or delivery systems: 1) leisure coun- 
seling as leisure resource guidance, service, 2) leisure counseling .as a 
thenapeutic-rem^dialTnormalizing Service, 3) leisure counseling as a 
lifestyle development^educatioh service; and 4) leisure skills develop- 
ment. 

» ■ , . 

" Hayes (1977)^ described a leisuFfe counseling model for handicapped indi- 
viduals which depended largely upon the counselor's initiative and ability 
to develop the program in concert with the goals, o&jectives and. policies 
of the agency in which the program is. situated. • _ 

i - - * ° ^ & 

Gunn (1977) emphasized that regardless of the degree of complexity 
inherent in the counting relationship, specific training in verbal facili- 
tation techniques ancr procedural strategies are clearly necessary in order 
to, effect positive behavioral changes. ' Therefore, Gunh suggested a sys-^ 
terns approach to leisure counseling which included^ 1) general require-* 
ments for counseling, 2) the process for implementing a leisure counsel-^ 
ing program, and 3) general outcome^ of "the counseling program. 

It is apparent, from the literature that, the concept ofMeisure* counseling 
has been and* remains the concern of a number of human service, fields. 
o Areas of rehabilitation counseling and haalth*education v as well as recre- 
ation and psychology have advobated for the inclusion of leisure time 



use and counseling as an integral component of the rehabilitation pro- 
cess. But even 4 though several disciplines have demonstrated ,a concern 
for the leisure' counseling ^process, there has* b'een li-^tTe"direct commu- 
nication, and cooperation among the various disciplines resulting in. a 
parcity of data( -based literature Jn, the area. 

r ■ \ ' ' • v ~ • 

Although its status #s a- legitimate and important content area in, pro- 
/gram planning was reaffirmed in PL 94-142, only , a few developed cur- 
ricula and research and "'training'- projects promoting leisure education for 
handicapped students have been made available. 

In 1975, Florida State University was the site for the initial National , 
Leisure Education Conference. At this conference,^ plans were made 
for th$ formulation of a' Leisure Education Advancement Project, to 
develop any .field-test a comprehensive leisure education curriculum. 
The curriculum included skill instruction and counseling in order for 
the recipients to appreciate the constructive use of discretionary time 
and* to understand the impact^ that leisure usage will have on the indi- 
vidual and society in general (Lancaster & Odum, 1976). 
- ■ ** 

Project I Can (Wessel, 1976) is a complete, adapted physical education 
curriculum, utilizing a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to instruction. 
The materials were originally' field-tested with mentally retarded chil- # v 
tirejj and & leisure skill, activity unit has been included in. recent years.' 

A curriculum a entitled Teaching the Moderately afnd Severely Handi- 
capped: Curriculum Objectives, Strategies, and Activities rincluded in \ 
one" of its three volumes (i.e./ Volume II—Communication, Socialization, 
Safety and Leisure Time Skills), a chapter ; on leisure education (Bender, 
VSlletutti & Bender, 1976). The authors insist that classroom teachers, 
parents and' recreation professionals have the responsibility for providing 
Leisure time skills to handicapped youngsters. Specific objectives, sug- ' 
gested activities, and an extensive list of references and leisure related ■ 
materials are provided. - • 

A- Systems 'Model for Developing a Leisure Education Program for* ^ 
Handicapped' Children and Youth Kt12 (Leisure Information Service, 1976) 
provided guidelines for integrating leisure education into school programs 
'for; moderates retarded persons. A rationale for school-based leisure 
education- andV a •comprehensive list of resources was additionally offered. 
" ' . • - 

Project SELF / a cOrriculum entitled Special Education 'for Leisure' Fulfill- 
1 ^ent (Institute for Career aod Leisure Development-, 1979), utilized the - 
"Systems Model" discussed -above tQ field-test a leisure education cur- 
riculum in four school systems throughout the natiorf by special etfu- 
oatorsserving the moderate and severely handicapped Jhe curriculum 
identified approximately §0 leisure learning units t^at were divided 
into eight major 'activity areas. Each ur^t cont^ti^ a description of * 
the activity, instructional strategies, adaptatibn5 : van^ a task analysis... 

Recreation, and leisure education, needs of' the handicapped were ad- 
dressed' at "the 1977 National White House .Conference on Handicapped 
Individuals. Specif ic s , implementation plans f op 'leisure' ^ducatiop curric- 
ulum development^ service delivery . and dissemination were addressed.* ^ 



Coyi\ej et al. (1980^ generated examples of leisure skill 'activities* ar\d" 
materials arranged in a developmental format. Developmental levels 
of play, including exploratory, practice (functional) play, preoperational 
(symbolic) play, and concrete operations, and ^ breakclqwn^ of ages (e*.g., 
birth to 6 months) within each level was offered. 

Vyehman and Schleien (1981). developed a comprehensive leisure educa- 
tion curriculum for" devfelopment^lly disabled persons of all ages to/in-^ 
elude school-aged children. Over : 6CM) skirls were field-tested with 
moderate to profoundly handicapped children throughout the Greater* 
Richmond, Virginia schooP"5ystenri. 'A^ discussion of leisure, skifl a£sess- 
<ment/fechniques, activity selection guide-lines, instructional strategies 
using an applied behavior analysis approach and £ leisure skill*. inventory/ 
checklist .depicting the level of trainer- assistance required to participate, 
is included. Additionally; over 1Q0 V activities were task^analyzed from- 
four major category 'areas, including object manipulation,, games, hobbjes 
and sports. The format of the curriculum included- the.- major program 
elements- required in individualized, education plans (IE-P's), sjjch as pro- 
gram gdals, behavioral objectives, verbal cues and materials required" 
for instruction, teaching procedures ancf special adaptations. , . j 

The Ho'onanea Project at the University of Hawaii developed'a leisure 
education curriculum component for severely handicapped -persons 
(WuerCh & Voeltz, 1981). It was field-tested* with over 50 severely 
handicapped students in schools throughout Htawaii. The^ trainers used , 
systematic instructional strategies to teach leisure activities and skills 
related .to generalization * of activities across hbme, school >and commu- 
nity environments. The contribution leisure education, could make to . 
cbmmunity adjustment of severely, handicapped persons by developing 
leisure skill repertoires was emphasized throughout thef program. 

Strategies used to monitor student progress .regarding leisure skill de- 
veloping are available. In regard to individual short-term objectives, 
% selection of a particular Jtype of continuous or probe data collection . 
strategy will depend on r the leisure skill being taught and setting in 
which instruction is occurring. Freagon, et al (1981) developed a check- 
list in order to track student progress on skills and long-range leisure 
education' curricular goals established <fop a comprehensive leisure edu- 
cation program. . To ensure the creation of service delivery 'models 
that support the provision of instruction on both, school and community 
settings, the author£\delineated in their -curricular model those settings, 
an individual currently ^ functions in, as well 1 as t those foreseen* for* the 
future. They, ijiclutiecl the arpas of school, 'community, vocational, set- 
ting and recreatidn* environments. ; ■* ■. . 
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Report on Survey of Administrators and Practitioners 
Regarding Critical Issues in Recreation and Leisure Education 
For Special, Populations 
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A panel convened to review the State-of-the-Art document 

and generate a list of critical issues in recreation and * . ' ■■; .. 

leisure education for the handicapped v ' rf y ^ .. 

Professional educators, therapeutic recreators and administrators in 
both fields convened for a one-day workshop. The purpose was to re- 
"view^ that research and literature discussed in the State-of-the-Art * <s . 
document and generate a list of the criticar gaps in ,the 'literature sur- /** 
vey. Their; time was devoted to brainstorming . what 'they perceived" to r 
be .the important. issues and needs in theip respective fields. 

Because the data was ordinal and could be classified and ranked,, the 
project staff utilized a survey form by which the group rated; the is- 
sues, needs anjj gaps identified into major categories. These categories 
identified the^cjata as critical; important, 6nly relevant or not useful." 




List of the issues .i^p^fied as critical and; important 
for a Delphi Survey, ©^professionals in the field 

.The project staff compiled $ list of those issues identified by the panel*. 
, as the most critical and also import^^vhich were the first two cate- 
gories of the panel '^survey form. mjHFJ70 to 100 professors arid : 
teachers bn the college and university level were selected and asked to . 
respond to* these issues; in the same manner that the panel responded. , r 
This was .the first phpse of t < haJDelphi technique, the purpose of which 

"was to determirye how the leaders^ in the institutions which provide the , 
majority of th^fesearch, and train the professionals to" work in the sys- 
tem view^d*fcne issues in relation ta their individual academic, setting^ , 

" and cornmlflff ties. • " , m 

Second phase of the Delphi technique ^ '' . \ 

with practitkgfers in the respectivq^fiekl^ 

f^*"*^ hundred were asked to respond to the list of the issues 

identified as .most Critical, and important by the original, panel. A sur- % 
vey form was again jjiised, in asking them to rank these ^issues According 
to their particular setting and population of handicapped persons they. 
( work with/ They we^e also asked to recqmfnerid from thfe^fiek} any 
policy related issueis that seerp wo^rthy of finding to the attention of 

os$ ;. • • > % * ■ 

The. lfsf of important issues and needs concerning therapeutic recreation 
and leisure education for, handicapped individuals was generated thrpugh 
brainstorm iing sessipps of sea/.er^l proYe'ssiqrial educator^ therapeutic* v 
recreators ar\d ad mi nJstratoVs of recreation programs. The Survey of 
Issues found ^below J&'the culrpination of a one-clay session wfciere 27 is-' 
■ sues or gaps fc, in the literature 4 tftat ' were considered perttrient to facili- 
tator' of ^leisure «jdU(aatidri jand recreation programs' for handiclipped per- 
sons w<^ - iden^ffied. 'The^two : sets of respondents^ (i.e., ^ ijnlVersity per- 
. sonnql , practitioriers)^ were only* required to rate the* issueis rartgiri^ 
'from ".critical 1 ! tq. Vn6t - useful ? to 4he* proT^sion/practitionLe'r.at' this 
tifne." •> .*.•• " \ , ' , " ,v - ' ■ ■ . 45* 



SURVEY OF ISSUES fN 
LEISURE EDUCATION AND RECREATION 



Part I: Background Data 
Name: 



Address: 



Phone Number: ( 



) 



Educational Level: ( ) High School 

( ) Bachelors Degree (Major: 

j ■ ( ) Master ! s Degree (Major: _ 

s ( ) Doctoral Degree (Major:_ 

^ X ) Othe? (Specify : • 



Current Employment: (Check the one category which best describes your position) 

( ) Special Educator 9 . ■'• 

( ) University/College Educator 

' ' r * (Specify level and subject :' • ) 

( ) Other Educator — ' ~ ™ ' %>. ~~ 

^ (Specify' level and subject: ) 

T " ■■(.») Therapeutic Recreation Specialist 

« ( ) Adapted Physical Educator 

. ( ) Educational Administrator - 

( ) Program Administrator 

■ V • ( ) Other (Specify; ■__ - ) 



Indicate yotir current involvement (if any) with each of the following populations: 



Mental Retardation 
h. : Hearing .Impairment 

c. Visual kUfpdi'cap . 

d. Orthopedic Impairment 

e. . Emotional Disturbance 

f. . Learning Disabled : 



p 7 ( ) direct 
( ) dij^ct 
( ) direct 
'( ) direct 

\ ( )' direct 
, ■(,) direct 



( ) indirect 
( ) indilMfet- 

• ■ A 

( X iaarrect 
( ) indirect 
( ) indirect 



Briefly describe "the involvement indicated ab$ve: 




( )'no ,involven*ent 
( ) no involvement 
( ) no involvement 
( ). no involvement 
• (' ) no* involvement 
( ) np involvement 

v ■ ■ ■ •■ " 



ISSUES IDENTIFIED AS CRITICAL AND IMPORTANT 
^ IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION' - 

* " r- Delphi- Two^Phase Survey 



Purpose: (Initial ^toase) to determine ho.w^ the W aders in the institutions which pro- 
* vide the majority of Jihe ^research,* and/ trajn thfe professionals to work in the 
system view the issues and needs, that ftavje befen identified by pr&ject staff , in 
relation to their individual academic settings and Communities. (Se&ond Phase) 
Practitioners in fields of therapeutic recreation, special education, and admin- 
istration will rank issues accordiq* to their particular setting .Sftd pppulation ^ 
of handicapped persons they^work with. t -\ . " ' 

Part II: Rate the need for data and research jn each of the following ar-eas by >, 
circling the appropriate number using the scale, below: ^ 



List of Issues/Gaps irr Knowledge Related to Therapeutic Recreation/Leisure 
Education ' *; v 

• . Impor- Only Not 

Critical tant -'Relevant Useful 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1. Development of leisure skill ■ * f 
sequences (e.g., community based, 

.table games). \ 1 2 3 . 4,v„ 



2*. Development of self-initiated, t • 

independent and cooperative free * 

play. . . ; 1 ■ . 2 3 4 

■ 3. Play material^ and toy preferences. 1 2.3 4 

4* Maintenance, and generalization of s \ x .'. r 

. leisure skills.. \ \ 1 , & 2 3 / 4 

-5. Play experienced, accelerating other ^ * , 

areas pi behavior development % , * '■ . 

. : (ecg., social, language skills). 1 ~ 2 £ ' ■ ''4 

6. Leisure participation* and normal- * ^ 

ization-integi;ated Settings. . \. 1 .2 - % . 3 4 

?. Recreatign participation bbservatiartr* \ J||.. • * * 

$S«£erus and response measure^. • *!- v ' 3 * 4 



Assessment of developmental play ' v< v. , 

s levels. ■ * * ' " > - 1 * 2 ; * 3 .' 4. 

, , - . ; ... ■ . .. . , : : % : . . • 

. 9., Use of teaching strp^fegies (modeling, * x " 

4 - physrcaL prorfipt^ng)fi^leisure prg 1 , ' " 



*\ 1Q. ConstroWing toys/games and 

adapting commercially available ' ' 
o^toys, materials and (equipment. * 

11. J Parent/home training in leisyre ^ 
^ * education. - ^ * 
• . ■ ■• \ ; " ■ .„■* ■ ■« 

,12. Ose of reinforcement techiliqiieS \ r 
^ * (e.g., selection, imn&e.dfacy . sch§d~ y 
. ule nf Vrjjafifirrrrprnt) in leisure 

of leisur^ activity partici- 
pation Upon, cognitive, affective, 
Social aiTd. motor development. % / 

141 Leisure participation as it Relates 
to de^vleopment of -self-image, } 
self-awareness- and seif-satisfactiori. 

r w 

15. Attitudes of community recreation 
personnel .toward hai^ic^pped per- 
sons in their "normal" scommurtity 
programs/' " r[ ■ # 

16. Attitu&es bf iei^ure service pro- 
viders toward handicapped persons. 

1?.. Attitudes of, nonhandLciaippe(J/pJeer^■ 
toward "participating* with han^ij^; 
<f : a capped children in recreational ^fi5-' • 

tivity. o ■ • a * s -y$.\ 

• 18.' Attitudes'of handicapped in^yi^al^ 
to ward' leisure. 'A vi, -XL 



19. Techniques fcfif activity analys^/^# 
■. ' task Analysis iA a ^ecreation^ * 

. 20. Selecting appropriate leisure skill* 
4 * activities: f6r instruction. 

21.^ Assessing appropriateness, ©f recrje- 
: ' atiqpal- activities. * V' . . / 



Critical 
(1) 


Impor- 
tant 


Only 
Relevant 


Mot 

Useful - • 
(4) 




2 ' 




4 . S " . 


1- 




*. . « * ' ' ' 










.* . . a 


f i . 


2 


3 


^ 'i & 

" •> : - * 

* 


~ 1 


2* 


0 ■« 


■ /I ' 

\ 




.■ t 
2 • 


3 


4 

■>- ' • 


I' 


. -2 ; 




4 


i ■ 


2 


j 

, 3 ' 


• . "4 ' 



1 . 




3 - 


• 4 ' 


1 

j ■ « 

/ 9 






• * 4 • . ' 


• ,1 


' ^7 2 


3 ' 




/ «• . . 










.- '2 '-• 


;,3 _ ' 






• '•• 




' * \ . 'S 


I." 


V - .2 ■ • 


-3 - v 





/ 22. ' Assessing stp^ept. preferences*' for- - 



recreational activities/ v ' ; / '■ %J ^ "i" C ^ }' • fc \ 4 ' 

E'^al u a t i^n/ d a t m ' co 1 ] 
* ration programs. : 6 



■ */ 23-. E^aluati^n/data collie trorv^f iteke-v 



:u; 2 : - 3. ■ / k .4.t 



; 8& ' 



24. Design^ construction and renovation 
,of physical structures to facilitate 

% leisure participation. 

25. Medical appliances; prostheses, etc., 
to facilitate recreation activity 

^ * / . -,\y V^par tic ipat jjgrt;; y - ? \ J . 

26. " L%isfatipn. aftd; political develop- 
; - ^- ment iri|luehfcing:vi3&cpeation pro- 

>^V-t> grams -add practices for the vhiaridi- 

27. : 1^^j^Me'^':of : .^alid /aHd^liJfe^^ 

leisure cows^itig techniques. -y\ 



•v'Sftfl* 




Only 
Relevant 
(3) 



3 • 



Not 
Useful 

(*4>: 



,V 4 




le results of the. initial phase ^of the Delphi techhique, which attempted 
to determine how *he\leade>s in thd institutions of Wghe^Jgflnning 
viewed the critical* issues that wept/ previously identi-fi^^^^^^id ^ 

Educational level: .10% of the respondents held do^rSSiFdegrees. 
r ' Involvement; with the following populatjiphsi .90% of the respon- 
l ■ & dents recognized at least indirect involvement through * 

teiaching courses and developing .curricula with the following 
special populations: a) mental retardation, c) yisual +iandi- 
; c^r.^^^ e) emotional disturbance, % 

, f) learning di^ttt^:^^jg5^J0% \)f thbs^ identi- 
fied b) heartng impai?45if-as a recipient' of direct or indirect 
• ■ involvement. f . , ' ■■' 



'-" The two issues ^ojr.'gaps in the literatu^ that .were mentioned most, 
.^frequently by^the University" educators. a| Mving the greatest need for 

data and research included: 13) effects of leisure activity participation 
*upon cognitive, < Effective,' social, aoch motor -development; and, 23) em- 
pirical Evaluation/data; collection of recreatioa programs. Both issues 
k were identified by ^ 00% of ^the ' respondents. ' * ~ , 



The .following is a list of the^ 27 issues that Were, identified in the 
original survey and th*e percentage of respondents (i.e., university/coir 
lege educators) whorajted the 
^or KJefta a*hd resd^rch: t 



ttage 

r, 



ticular statement as a Tt critical need" 



Issues/Gaps in Knowledge 



# 





Leisure Skill Sequences 
jfpevelopment ofiaself initiated, 
independent and* cQoperative play 
/Play matel*4als7toy preferences 
"Maygrtenance and generalization 
itelijpvior 'development in other areas 
JofmaiizatipR/mtegr'kted, settings -. 
()b^eVvatibn .^stem's/response measures 
)evelopmeRtal play* levels ■ . 
teaching strategies ^ v 

ro. ^Adaptations'.* ■ „ ' ' 

' ili PareritVho^Q-Y^inii^ ^ 
• 12, ^ReinfQrcemeni-'technWp^ ^ * 
13.; ; Effects jof \(l Impure parM-^rpati on *■ 
1-4. TDe V e top mel^S of se 1 f-i m' age , " 

•awaneness- ^Ba^saligfaetion • % 
15. Altitudes dj *corrii^iftty. recreation. ■"' 
' ..prersonnel, .. ' . "vjL' > . . * 
, 16.*; Attitudes '-of fetsUro 'service • providers 
^ .17. _ 'Attitudes 6,f nonhafidic^^ed vpeer^i , i, : 



% 6f "Critical" Rating 



70% 

90% 

70% 
80% 
" 90% 
• -90% 
90% ■ 
60% • 

90% 

, 70% . 
, 90%, 
80% 
100% ' 

'• 90^,. 

, 90%" 

80%- ' 



/if 



is: 



^ attitudes of nonhahdic v a^edvpeepa t> : -v,'^* 80%-*;. 

; Att^udes^fk^ ; ■ * ' Vy tf , 

1 .' to^a^d 4 Jej&A : }/ W- C V ">f I : v Vx%#' 8.096. 
; 'Tephiwqh^ : ^ Y V • O^/Sti^. c 

Leisure^ ^ll'^ ^-'^V; ' 80%'.- ' 

45 Assessing a^ropriiftei?fes^ of tefe' ajfr --^ - V 9 ' : * ' • ' 



4 
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• Issues/Gaps in Knowledge* - > % of "Critical" Rating 

22. ^Assessing student preferences ' ■ 60% 

23. Evaluafron/data cdllegtion of # . 
* recreation programs \- - 10Q% 

- 24. Design/constructioh/reriovation ■' - . 

of facilities ' , ~ m ^ 80% 

25. Medical applidnces/grostheses to ■ 
* 'facilitate recreation participation ■ .. 90% 

&6. Legislation ef&d political deve^pmeilt - < v ^ 

in recreation' " '/ • 70%, 

27. Leisure counseling techniques * • 60% 

The second^hase of the E)elphi technique 'included the survey of prac- 
titioners' 'irSxhe fields of special; education Hl Jtherapeutic recreation and- 
- .administration;. These individuals^ respohded r ,to the identical list of is-" 
sues concerning *he inaport$|«re or need for research in the particular 
areas. The results of the final phase of the survey 'appear below :•' ^ 

Educational level: 85& of the respondents held 'bachq^Vs degrees 
" 4 10%' of the respondents held m &^a$ degrees \ 

\" 5% of the respondents . hel<^igh^jBool diplorjias 

involvement with, the following popufetioWS.r 75% of -fllv respondents 
were currently directly involvted with the flowing special population^: 
d) orthopedic impairment, e), emotional distmbance; 50% wene ry^cren^y 
involved with special populatjpn$^beled a)ffiiental reiptfdation, f)/learn- 
ing disabled; only 10% of tho$e. surveyed* w^re diredliy .involved with: 
b) bearing" impairment and g) visual handicapped populations: - ' , 



t: ' 



Thfe following-Ms a similar list of the 2.7- issues that were fdentified 4J3^, 
the survey as issues or« gaps in ^knowledge arid the respective percen- 
tages of respondents (i.e., practitioners) who rated the statements as .' 
'.'critical 11 regarding the/need for additional research* and data 

Is§uesk>aps *in Knowledge ^ K of "Cptical" Rating 

L -Leisure .Skill Sequences "; j' .-..^ ■ ,80% / ; ? 

^. v tfevelbp/nent of self 'initiated, "\. * " 

independent arra -cooperative play^ ' . '1 j* 9 P % 

. 3/ f Rlay materials/toy preferences " - •' <\ |^90%. % 
, A. ^Maintenance generalisation Jgfc " 70% ... 

t £. Behavior development in .other ar'eas' V 70^ 
* " • 4 * iStor^glizatidn/iirteg^ated sitings*/ \ * :v > . ■ 8086". V' ^ v'y 

' «£ : 7. Observation systems/response w^easuiK ,70%. %. ^ ^-/v-ft-.. ^ 

: V / <8/ ^evelopmental^ray tevelto* / H . * ' \* V ^ * ^ 

\v J . 7 ,V f /;9V,; 'Teaching- s%te^es k rgfe^V' 'V;*. ; T'W - ; \ • 

A- V . ' WeW^m^tr # ^ing - ^' ' . • ^ ^S^J 

r ;:^rrv ; .*t: f 4 i|;J^^^cem^Tt techniq^s^ • - ■ ; . \r. v ^ 
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Issues/Gaps in Knowledge, 



1, \ 



15. Attitudes of community recreation . 
personnel • 

16. Attitudes of leisure service providers^ 

17. Attitudes of nonhandicapped peers 

18. Attitudes of handicapped individuals 
toward leisure. . **- ° 
Techniques* for activity analysis ■ 
Leisure 'sjrill selection 



19 
20 
21 



Assessing appropriateness of recrea- 
tional' activities - 
22. Assessing student preferences 
2$. Evaluation/data collection' of 

recreation programs «?*•" 
24. besign/construction/renovation 
of facilities ' ' ' - 

25.. Medical appliances/prostheses to- 
, facilitate reereation particlija^teni-^; 

26. - legislation ajjd political development 
, in recreation" • • 

27. Leisure, counseling techniques 



% of "Critical" Suiting 



80% 

90% '. S 
70%\ 

90% 
90% 
■ 100%" * 

100% - . , 
80%£ 

• 80,%;. r 

60% i 

80% • 

60% 
'' 70%. '.. 



-4 



Cfnlike the resporfses of the university educators Who t unanimously iden- 
tified 13)>the- effects, of leisure activity^- participation ^upon. cognitive, 
[effective, social and motor development, and 23), evaluation/<jata 'coK 
lection of recrjeation programs as "^critical" research, needs,, the practi* 
tioners ra^ the same issues as "qpticaf 1 *. 90% and 80%* respectively. - 
However, leisure skill .selection for -instruction (*2) and assessment of. 
appropriate* recreational activities were identified 100% of "the tipi^.as 
"critical" needs \for data, and research. . Question £4;-*<tesign/ construc- 
tion arid renovation of physical structures' and Questipr^ 26, legislation 
and political development^nfluendng'recneation programs $*ere identic 
fled the^feast amount of times <60%h>as the. most critical, issues 

and needs. ' * - 
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' PART V 



' Recommendations for Future Research,, 
In Recreation and Leisure Education for Special Populations 



I- 



1 
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Convene a liter's workshop" of experts to pro* 
a critical review of the results of the Delphi twl 
and generate recommendations for future research 

Fjve individuals within £he fields ^ leisure, therapeii-.^ . 

tic recreation and ardminiStration"cpnven|Kf for pupptes^of a "writer's " 
workshop." This three-day wofksho'p, attended by professionals as well 
.as practitioners, /emphasized jfcgth a critical review, of the-iitecalune to 
date as wejl as*\he generatiOT of recommendations- / 



'": - v The recommendations were classified by jijfe target subject areas of lei- 
sure .educa^pn -ted recreation for the Tiai^papped,Veduaationar assess- 
ment. leisu^Mja^eHng, and interagency coprdination. t Key ^policy \ 
isfues' where re«mrch fesults are needed^TO support/policy decisions 
were highlighted. ^ 4 

-'Many offer , the excuse that the interaction between leisure education/ 
' rdfcneation- for the handicapped and data based programming is a new;-', 
* y . i " - one, and as a cofeequence, the severe paucity -of valid research pursuits 
>k in the discipliriei Th6 field of therapeutic recreation has not benefited- 
' v from any systematic research efTorts, made apparent* by the literature 

reviewed- in this'repott; Jfre purpose of, this section is ^j^ mmarize 
the gaps in knowledge and point to r\ew ^^naFmfiiqg -cUrw^ohs in 
' leisufe. education. § l*.-' 1 - " ' ^ 4 ' 

It has been' argued that participation in leisure/recrfeation activities has 
^ . a specific impact on the growth, development, education and rehabilita- 

tion of disabled persons. As in any area of social or educational, ner * 
sear,ch, it is.difficult to empirically prove these theotfes^ with any , 
* degree of accuracy. However, professionals must begin a comprehen- 

•f,^ 5 . , ' sive effort to assess and quantify the impact of leisure sl^ll programs 
a* in order to verify the 'importance of this relatively new programming 

area in the educational arena. In an effort to assist professionals in 
\ ; .future leisure- research, target fflfcject areas of leisure elation and 

':\ recreation for -the 1 handicapped -tfee -idehtified. 

Five areas of future research were identified as nece^ary during the 
critjoal review/of literature and two-pftase- survey. The .gaps in know- 
ledge ^of critical issues that were suggested repeatedly included: % l) pra- 
* visional ' evaluqf ton of leisure education a£ part* of the special, education , 
curriculum, 2) th£ use o& data collection techniques^ arid response meas- 
" ures in leisure .'education drograms, 3J behavior development in other 
3 • curricula domains resultuu^rom "recreation participation, 4) develop- 

* ment of -self-initiated anMJlepencjent .recreation/play, and $.).instruc- 
• tional strategies related t^eisure. participation for severely handicapped 
persons^ . ' > - : " * . ■ \-'M- - : 



' il ^ ro y\s\^ <tf leisure education ats p^rt:of the special 

" . ^ etfucatfc^clii:ricuiMm; w • ' \ * ' v ^ 

f ' Since recreation' is^iTelatefl f service, tgofuding/ a§se$<5mei* Of leisure . 

-r , >• ^'••Vfunctionirig;/thGra^^Q recr6atfp,n, recreation pra^arfjs ftt schools and 
/ : V communities'^ Pt 94-142, the Ed^i- 

V - catfoh for 'Aljl Handicapped Childpen A6t of ;.l 9^ th(^ preparation for 
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- leisure 3§: part-o^ the special exjuca^tion ourriculum for handicapped 
childrep :1 Wa's. identified' as qin important programming need. According 
t# the fedWafl lawjr related* services *uch as recreation, and "leisure . 
Education, should :.be provided when the. child" is in. -need and <jan bene-, 
•fit from that "particular programming discipline: When assessment data, 
"indicates such a need, recreation services are provided to assist t the . 
special child Jri school. However,; efforts to actually provide; and 
^evaluatQ .leisure .education proferatns to ?chool J ag ed ^ chit ^ n ^ave ^en 
Je^L a minimum and. of low priority (W«fes, 1976). 

' A Committee of the National Therapeutic 'Recreation Society, formu* 
lated to study thi impact of PL 94-142 on recreation, initiated .a na- , 
tional study to determine the" involvemeht of therapeutic recreation* 
and leisure education in state s and local education agencies. In 93% of 
the states responding to the national survey, recreation services were 
not included<in the interpretation of the state . plans (Coyne, 1981). 

F * * * 

. * * * m ' 

J 2. 'Use of data collection techniques and response measures in , 
v - leisure education programs. 

'^V " The majority of prograrns and studies concerning recreation pa^ticipa-* 
- v tion and 'leisure 1 education involved anecdote reporis from participants. 

^ and programmers. Additionally, program evaluation has relied , heavily . 

' -* on frequency counts of participants and Assessment of th^ procedures 

. . ". . an£J input values. /'We must be more concerned with the measurement 
' ctf output, that is .to «say, measuraflfe tajget behaviors. Criterion for 
l - j ' program success must bedescribed prior to implementation of the 

activity -through the use of operational performance' dbjectives. Data 
collection techniques- such as time sampling methods, task analytic ' 

• and duration assessments could be used to measure the effects and 
Afcenefits accrued by- participating in the leisure skill programs. Addi- 

^-^ionally, the use of video tape recorders would be advantageous in re- 
cording implementation sessions. This woUld facilitate instructor 
competencies, objective ^analysis of participant play ^behaviors, and 

* interpbserver reliability of recorded sessions.* 

^ . 3.' BehdrVjor developnverft - in other curricula domain* resulting from 

recreation participation. m " v 

..- ^ 

The development of leisure skills in handicapped- .children could enhance 
"development'in ".•social-, cognitive, fine and £ross motor skills. Recrea- 
tional activity as a medium is ^one of, the Hnost effective ways for -a 
child to .acquire and develop these skills.' In addition to developing 
cooperative .and constructive play among peers, recreational participa- 
tion is a vehifcie by which gross and fine motor, skills are > developed. 
Inactivity usually results in poor eye-hand coordination, cardiovascular 
ordinance, agility, and strength. Since physical development is essen- 
tial, for a healthy body and, self-concept, it . is critical that, handicapped, 
children be given every opportunity .to expedience- play andjjevelop 
. physfcWily.. . : , V -V ' ;\ ^ 

Uonstrdctive play contributes .tp-'c^nitive .development. Curing play 
*anji' -creative activity,* individuals 1 -irill' commOhicate^ with each' othotr\ 
•aqd lgarn conceptsVelatdd to language, arithmetic,, and other forms 

, . . •. ■ - i ■,'«• ' , ... r . - •; . ■ . 
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of learning that. foster academic and vocational capabilities. Etfen for 
"*the nonverbal individual,- vast ai?f6unts of facial and bodily communieai- 
^tlons a^e. facilitated^ during play, helping to develop cognitive abilities 
and broadenii^^ihe* range of knowled|^ and personal- involvement of 
.participants. '• - • v 

There exists' a critical .need to evaluate client progress in all areas of 
perso*^k-development resulting torn, recreational participation^ It is V 
'mot sufficient Ho report only. on the numbers Jiat participated in -the; 
program or on tJie;enjoyment factor, Se^r^SEpendent viriables must 
be 'identified for .bdseling arid post-ingt-rucuonaT measurement when d£- 
. veloping leisure education programs. ^Client development and progress 
.must be documented with hard.^ata, demonstrating thp functional con- 
trol of the* independent variable, the leisure education program, or the^ 
multiple response measures. - . ' n * , . , "* •/ „■ ' 

4. Development of self-initiated and independent recreation/play. * 

- Many leisure skill -studies report tlte development anti .aqquisiti^n of ^ 
leisure skill repertoires and demonstrate specific self-initiated and in- 
dependent activity. However, relatively few research reports address • 
or document skill maintenance over •£ period of. time and generalization' 
~ across skills, persons or places. The "{rain- and hope" technique con- t 
. °*tinues to be the order of the day. Many hacfdic^pptflt children ^ho rer 
q^ived instruction in leisure education adequately demonstrated Self- : 
initiated free play skills, in the presence of tlie instructor. But the , 
maintenance* of the skill does riiit occur or has not be^n documented 
sufficiently in the literature, ffl&search is necessary to determine which 
leisure activities and instructional strategies are effective' in facilitating** 
self-initiated and independent play in ^'variety of . environments following 
leisure education: Tpaining should^iricfude strategies for -response main- 
tenance* and generalization. •• * \ , ■"' 

A- V ' Instructional- strategies related to "leisure participation for severely 
' • handicapped persons. * * ... - • 4 ■ ^ 

- - - .... -c .- * ^ * •• ■ • • ' . . - v ' 

*7^1t was felt that f uture research J&fT6rte* should be directed, toward the - 
'development -of Specific technique^ to t ...fjicilitate leisure participation* by 
severely and profoundly handicapped persons. The more, physicaljy^and^ 
* cognitiyely involvecf : *the participant" is? .the gfllteter ampunt of unobli- 
: gated t imp., he will have. .' There exists a.patlcity of literature concern- 
ing leisure education for this- population. Professionals can no longer 
* • ignore this underserved populatioiV and insist That the technology does 
not exist. 3 , " *..)..'* > * . 

\. * • ' ." r /< \ * ' ' 

Functional leisure .skill curriculum cqjitent aritl coT^unity-bas^g recre- . 
ational . programs must be"intro"duced to the stfvsfel^; hfindicapped to^ Ji 
facilitate independent livi/gv* Innovative ftiefchods' must be tried to get 
severely Handicapped individuals: involved in coj^tb'uctiyg and enjpyable . 
• activities, including ieisufe^pbuns^ling iSchniques. XeisBre activities 
c . ji^ust' be ; Gacefiiljy select^, analysed, .andvs^ue^iced. in matiyl, leisure 
skilj apeias irf"Wcler f tb enhance participation, suppers; and^jQyfnent. 
'AdaptatiQn^o(r 'modificationsV shp^ulcj be implemontpd and evaluate^ and 
' va^pus teaching' techniques Ineltiditig prompting, fading, and, modeling. 



' *could be employed." Increased attention must alSo be* given to the 4 
• --development and # evaluation of the function, which AQ.ys and games 
.. could play ^n' facilitating appropriate play .responses/ • 

' " - ■* ' * i - - :? ' "V . ' 
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